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A RIDICULOUS CHRISTMAS DREAM 


T was the morning of Christmas Day, and the 

Editor had read in the morning paper the 

day’s report how fire and brimstone had 

dropt down from Hell upon the field of car- 
nage, for Hell has invaded Heaven, God, it would 
seem, has retired far beyond the starry spheres, 
and we ask if God is dead. Then the Editor 
went to church and heard the Gospel song and vision 
of peace on earth, goodwill to men. In the evening he 
read aloud, as he reads every Christmas night, the 
Hymn to the Nativity: 

No war or battle sound 


Was heard the world around; 
The idle spear and shield were high up hung. 


And the promise: 


Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Shall down return to men 
Orbed in a rainbow, and like glories weaving 
Mercy shall sit between 
Clothed in celestial sheen. 
With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering, 
And Heaven as at some festival 
Shall open wide the gates of her high palace hall. 


But where was Heaven now? 

Then the Editor slept and dreamed. He dreamed the 
war had ended. He dreamed that the Allies had con- 
quered and had driven the Teutons back within their 
own borders. Their armies were crushed and could no 
longer resist the overwhelming force against them. 
They were forced to submit, and their foes were pre- 
pared to require in Berlin hard conditions of peace; 
loss of provinces and huge indemnity to Belgium, and 
for the cost of the war. Then he dreamed that in France 
the Socialists and the allied workmen met and protest- 
ed. The German workmen, the German people, said they, 
are our brothers; they did not wish this war, it was 
forced upon them. They have already suffered all they 
can bear. Five million of their strong young men have 
been disabled or have died in this horrible war. We, too, 
have suffered and we must bear our misfortunes, but 
we will add nothing more than we can help to the bur- 
dens of those across the Rhine. The provinces in ques- 
tion shall be French or German as the people choose. 
The indemnity to be paid to Belgium shall be as mod- 
erate as possible, and the world must help. 

Very strange, quite absurd and ridiculous, was this 
decision. But dreams are absurd, and in dream the 
French Government accepted the folly, and England 
and Italy and Russia agreed to spare Germany the hu- 
miliation of a treaty of peace signed in Berlin and the 
veace was concluded at The Hague. 

‘leanwhile, Father Clark, of the Christian Endeavor, 
called a great congress of his Young People in Chicago. 
With them came the delegates of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and the young women also, and 


the Epworth League, and the Federation of Catholic 
Societies, and the Hebrew Charities, all of one mind, 
and they voted that the neutral nations, of which the 
United States is the chief, must save the impoverished 
peoples from any added burdens of war. They sent a 
monster delegation to Washington to see the President 
and Congress, The President shared their enthusiasm 
and he sent a message to Congress urging generous 
appropriations from the public treasury. The House 
took the matter immediately in hand and voted, the 
Senate concurring, to expend two hundred million dol- 
lars to Germany to pay her indemnity to Belgium, then 
another hundred million direct to Belgium, and two 
hundred million more for Serbia and Poland and the 
new buffer Armenian state. Oh! it was absurd, incredi- 
ble, impossible, but the President, in a grand address 
to the people, declared that it had saved the country 
more than half a billion dollars which would otherwise 
have had to be expended on formidable additions to the 
army and navy, for defense. 

Then, strange to relate, but it was only in dream, 
Henry Ford and,J. P. Morgan and Jacob H. Schiff 
called a meeting in the Morgan library of the great 
masters of finance in the country. They were told that, 
while Europe had been deluged in blood and had piled 
up billions of debts, this country, and this country only, 
had been vastly enriched by the war, and that it was 
only decent that they personally should give their hun- 
dred, or hundreds, of millions to relieve the losses that 
have enriched us. Strange to say, they did it. They 
were glad to follow where the boys and girls had led; 
for a little child shall lead them. 


T was all a foolish dream. Once our nation gave a few 

hundred thousand doilars to China to help her edu- 
cate her young men, but that was an aitruism, not to 
be repeated. Our business is, have we not been told? to 
take care of ourselves, and let other nations take 
care of themselves; not to meddle; not to help—not 
to get entangled; to leave charity to individuals, 
to preach and practice thrift and wisdom, and wealth. 
America is for Americans, and America must be the 
greatest, strongest, richest country in the world. That 
should be our national ambition and glory; the biggest 
guns, the heaviest ships of war; New York the money 
center of the world; gold, gold pouring in upon us 
thru every port, and every bank of every village burst- 
ing with credit. That is the true political economy, and 
let it shower down upon us from the same sky from 
which fire and brimstone dropt down upon the sodden 
fields of war, 

It was a foolish dream. We will dream no more till 
Christmas comes round again. W. H. W. 
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A TRIAL BALANCE OF THE WAR 


N December 31 it is customary to take an inven- 

tory of stock and balance accounts. Let us then 
look over the battlefields and see where the belligerents 
stand at the end of seventeen months-of war. Altho a 
dozen nations are engaged in the fighting and the greater 
part of the world is involved, the military situation in 
its main outlines is remarkably simple. 

It is essentially the siege of a big fortress. A region 
about the area of our Mississippi Valley states, stretch- 
ing from France to Mesopotamia and from the Adri- 
atic Sea to the Gulf of Riga, is besieged on every side, 
by sea or land. The garrison has tried many sorties by 
land, but has never broken thru the investing lines at 
any point, altho it has pushed forward its entrench- 
ments in many directions. It has not yet tried a sortie 
by sea, The besiegers have so far failed to make a 
breach in the walls and they have never been able to 
capture and hold any important outworks of the de- 
fenses. 

Now there are four ways of reducing a besieged 
fortress: by assault, by failure of its ammunition, by 
the killing of its defenders, or by starvation of the 
whole population. All these methods are being tried to- 
gether, and no man living is wise enough to say for 
certain when or whether they will succeed. But without 
attempting to forecast the future we may profitably con- 
sider the possibilities involved. All attempts to break 
thru the defenses of the Central Powers have, as we 
have said, practically failed. But the total population of 
the Allied countries is nearly six times that of the Cen- 
tral Powers, their area about twenty times as great. 
In wealth and natural resources and especially the abil- 
ity to draw upon the whole outside world for munitions 
and supplies, the Allies have an overwhelming advan- 
tage. If the war were to be determined by matching 
pennies or matching men, we could count them victors 
from the start. The line of circumvallation of the four 
besieged countries, extending as it does over thousands 
of miles of sea and desert, mountains and rivers, cannot 
all be fortified or strongly defended, so if the Allied 
forces keep pounding away at it long enough, the 
chances are of course that they will break thru some- 
where sometime. 

So far, however, there are no signs of weakening at 
any point in the Teutonic line. The defenses are strong- 
er than a year ago and apparently as well manned. It 
is commonly assumed that the Germans by advancing 
two hundred and fifty miles into Russia have danger- 
ously extended their line. A glance at the map will dis- 
pel that illusion. The Austro-German line on this side 
is at least thirty-five per cent shorter than it was when 
the war began, because now it is nearly straight north 
and south from Dvinsk to Tarnopol, while before the 
war it bent about the menacing salient of Poland. But 
on the other hand their present line, tho shorter, is not 
so easy to defend as their national boundaries, because 
they have here no permanent fortifications and no rail- 
road lines paralleling the front. As the situation stands 
now the Austro-German forces in the east seem to be 
able to hold their lines indefinitely against Russians 
outnumbering them. four to one, the Austrians against 
the Italians three to one, and the Germans against 
French and British two to one. 


Leaving now unsettled the question of the defeating of 
the Central Powers by breaking thru or shoving back 
their lines, let us consider the possibility of wearing them 
down by attrition, starvation or exhaustion of material. 
Here the difference between a besieged city and a be- 
sieged country appears, The four countries of Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria and Turkey altogether 
cover such a range of climate and such varied resources 
that if a Chinese wall of unsurmountable hight were 
erected around them, there is no reason why they should 
not live and prosper till Doomsday. Any shortage of 
South Sea products or Yankee notions might be reme- 
died by German science, and thus thrown upon their 
own resources, it might happen that when the last 
trump brought the walls down the imprisoned peoples 
would make as good a showing as the outside world, 
which would be mostly yellow, brown and black. 

The only question then is whether the natural re- 
sources of the four Central Powers are sufficiently avail- 
able for the immediate purposes of the war, and this of 
course cannot be ascertained. It may be that some indis- 
pensable metal or organic substance for munitions will 
soon run short and cripple the defense, but there is no 
evidence of this. Cotton is undeniably needed. Wood pulp 
is a possible but probably not a satisfactory substitute. 
The sunny fields of Asia Minor may eventually supply all 
the cotton desired for the mills and munition works of 
Germany, but not for several years yet. Rubber is also 
lacking, but here synthetic chemistry may come to the 
rescue. Several years ago a German chemist exhibited in 
New York a couple of automobile tires which had been 
made in the laboratory and had done their thousand 
miles. The only reason why the caoutchouc tree has not 
been put out of business like the indigo plant is that 
the process of manufacture has been too expensive. The 
conquest of Serbia has helped out the copper shortage, 
and by the utilization of the low grade ores of Mans- 
feld in the Harz mountains, Germany is or can be 
made permanently independent of copper importation. 
The lack of gasoline, which threatened for a time to be 
fatal, has been relieved by the recovery of the Galician 
fields. In the matter of coal and iron, Germany is better 
off than ever thru the possession of the mineral region 
of Belgium, Luxemburg and northern France. 

The breaking of a pathway thru the Balkans brings 
to Germany and Austria-Hungary the harvests of Bul- 
garia and Asia Minor. No doubt there will be much 
suffering among the people this winter. There have been 
bread riots or rather “fat riots” in German cities, but 
taken as a whole the beleaguered empires can eventually 
raise enough food for their needs and with their effi- 
ciently organized system of distribution, they are prob- 
ably in no immediate danger of starvation. 

But most important of all is the supply of men. How 
long will this hold out? We need not consider the Allied 
side in this matter, Russia alone, with her birthrate of 
seven million a year, would alone suffice to keep the 
armies full. The Central Powers, on the other hand, 
have no such exhaustless human reservoirs to draw 
upon. But there are 840,000 young men coming of mili- 
tary age every year in Germany and this is more than 
the number of Germans killed during the first year of the 
war. Since we do not know how many of the wounded 
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are able to return to the ranks, it is impossible. to tell 
how much, if at all, the Central Powers have actually 
lost in military manhood so far. The acquisition of the 
Bulgarian and Turkish forces will probably come near 
balancing the accession of Italy on the other side. 

If we should attempt to decide the game on points as 
it stands, that is, om territory gained since the war be- 
gan, we must declare England the winning nation, with 
Germany second. The British have obtained possession 
of more than two million square miles in Africa, Asia and 
the Pacific. These acquisitions comprize an area about 
forty times the size of England. The German and Aus- 
trian armies have conquered about 150,000 square miles 
of new territory in Belgium, Luxemburg, France, Serbia 
and Russia, an area larger than Prussia itself. Russia 
has a slight compensation in the bit of eastern Galicia 
which she still holds and in the rapidly increasing area 
of northern Persia and eastern Turkey which is coming 
under her control. France clings to a strip of Alsace 
some ten miles wide and thirty miles long. 

The war has come to be primarily a contest between 
Great Britain and Germany. But this means a fight be- 
tween a whale and an elephant, or, as the Germans put it, 
between Mahanism and Moltkeism. Each has won on its 
own element and failed on the other. “Britannia rules 
the wave” in the most literal sense of the words. That 
is to say, over eighty per cent of the earth’s surface the 
British flag is supreme, for seventy-two per cent of the 
surface is oceanic and a quarter of the land belongs to 
the British Empire. The unchallenged supremacy of 
England on the seas has enabled her to sweep away ab- 
solutely the shipping of her enemies and to exert a con- 
trol over the shipping of neutral nations admittedly un- 
authorized by existing international law. She is frankly 
determined to prohibit all commerce with her enemies 
even in goods non-contraband, such as food conveyed 
by neutral vessels to neutral ports, and she will not 
allow the German ships to be purchased by other na- 
tions. In carrying out this policy she has not scrupled 
to seize American vessels engaged in the coastwise 
trade between American ports and to stop in transit 
the American registered mail. 

The attempts of the German submarines to destroy 
British commerce have had little effect except to arouse 
against Germany the abhorrence of the outside’ world. 
Both the British and German fleets have been kept 
mostly in home harbors, and there has been no decisive 
battle between them. We may suppose that the Kaiser 
will never give up without making some use of the navy 
which he has taken such pride in building up. If it 
should happen that the German fleet was victorious, 
then the whole situation would be reversed, for the 
British Isles might be starved out in a few months with 
Germany in command of the sea. Such an event, tho con- 
ceivable, is most improbable, for the British navy is 
twice the strength of the German, and there are the 
French and Italian navies to count upon besides. 

Supreme on the sea, the British have not distin- 
guished themselves on land. The French, the Belgians, 
the Serbs and the Russians have exprest their dissatis- 
faction in plain language, and recently similar senti- 
ments have found utterance in England itself. It is suf- 
ficient on this point to quote the opinion of the military 
expert of the London Times. 


Never did any government possess such great means of 
action as ours; never was public support more complete; 


never were greater mistakes made in the organization and 
conduct of war. 

The expeditions to Antwerp, to Gallipoli, to Salonica 
and to Bagdad were ill advised and ill managed, and al- 
together failed of their purpose. The raising of an army 
of three or four million men without resorting to a 
draft is an unprecedented triumph of patriotism in 
which the British may well take pride, but this after all 
is a promise rather than an achievement. 

Such are some of the visible and in part calculable 
factors of the problem. But it would not be safe to base 
a solution on them, because there are too many un- 
known quantities, and at any moment some unforeseen 
chance may determine the issue. A supreme military 
genius may appear; or a great inventor with a new 
weapon of unprecedented power. So far the surprize 
weapons, such as the forty-two centimeter guns, the 
asphyxiating bombs, the jets of blazing oil, the novel 
airships and big submarines, have not materially al- 
tered the balance of power. But other inventions may 
appear or these be multiplied. What, for instance, if the 
Zeppelins rained bombs every night on London or if the 
fleet of five thousand aeroplanes, which England is said 
to have secretly prepared, flies in a continuous swarm 
over Essen? 

Most incalculable and most important of all is the 
human will. The making of peace, as the making of war, 
is in the hands of a few men. Who can read their 
minds? What, for instance, if the Kaiser should die? 
His successor is supposed to be more belligerent and 
less able than he. What would be the effect of the 
change? This is essentially a contest of endurance. 
Which people can or will stand the strain longest? 
What is the breaking point of human nature? That, af- 
ter all, is the determining factor. 





CAN WAR BE PREVENTED? 


E are not asking whether the present war can 

be stopped by any intervention, personal, moral 
or economic. War once begun may or may not have 
to run its course, like a fever; we do not undertake to 
say. But the world has learned that some fevers, at least, 
can be prevented. 

The inquiry is imperative, and is imperative now. 
Of all the kinds of preparedness in relation to war that 
should interest mankind, none is so basic and none so 
obligatory as preparation to prevent war if war is, in 
fact, preventable. 

In fact: there is the crux; and how are we to know? 
How did typhoid and yellow fever become preventable? 
Not by a priori theorizing; not by exhortation, nor even 
by diligence in general well doing. They became prevent- 
able when their respective causes were discovered. War, 
in like manner, will not be prevented by good inten- 
tions nor by preaching; by prudence nor by hocus pocus. 
It will be prevented, if ever, when its causes become 
known. There is no more serious business confronting 
the human race at this hour than to discover, if pos- 
sible, the causes of war. 

It is nonsense, it is incredible folly, to pretend that 
the causes of war are known now. Are they moral? 
Perhaps Mr. Ford believes so, but if they are, we might 
as well make our plans in practical certainty of plenty 
of war ahead for generations, for the overwhelming 
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majority of mankind is not yet too good or too proud 
to fight. Are they economic? The great bankers of 
America and Europe were as sure of it as Karl Marx 
was; and until a year and a half ago they confidently 
believed that an international syndicate of bankers 
could hold kings in leash. Are they racial and national? 
So believed the socialists, who expected by interna- 
tional proletarian organization, cross-cutting national- 
istic lines, to make military mobilization impossible. 
Are they diplomatic? The question provokes no answer 
but the cynic’s smile, Are they structural in society, as 
faults in rock strata are the cause of earthquakes? 
When war begins has something merely slipt, without 
will of man? 

Dr. Frederick Adams Woods in his painstaking at- 
tempt to answer the question “Is War Diminishing?” 
gives us a statistical table showing that since 1450 the 
European nations have spent approximately half their 
time in waging war. Have they sacrificed half of their 
populations, and destroyed half or more of their wealth? 
Who knows? We do not even know whether by sys- 
tematic research it would be possible now to learn 
even roughly what the sacrifice has been. 

.But it is time to begin research, determined, costly, 
scientific, exhaustive, to ascertain, in the scientific 
man’s sense of the word, what is the cause, or what 
are the causes of war. Until this research has brought 
forth a positive, unimpeachable result, our efforts to 
prevent war are likely to be but sentimental and 
visionary. 


A KILOWATT MEAL 


HE people of Kansas City, Kansas, are raising 

their own electric currents from their own plant. 
The new municipal power station costing a million dol- 
lars is already paying operating expenses and interest 
on the investment and the sinking fund. A thousand 
housewives have abandoned gas and are now using elec- 
tricity, which puts the heat just where it is wanted and 
nowhere else. If the housewife is rich enough to own 
an electric range costing $40, she gets her electricity 
at the rate of three cents per kilowatt hour; if she is 
content with a grill costing $5.95 (marked down from 
$6), she pays six cents. But even the higher rate is 
not ruinous. A six-cent kilowatt hour will cook five lamb 
chops, five cups of coffee, twenty biscuits, a pound of 
potatoes and two pumpkin pies, which is as much as 
even a Kansas man can consume at a meal. 

Three cent electricity is the equivalent of fifty cent 
gas. We wish that the Kansas City plant would extend 
its lines to New York, where people have to pay eight 
cents for electricity and eighty cents for gas. 


a) 


ARMS—OR NOTHING 


NY hint of a peace movement from neutral nations 

meets with furious resentment in England. The 
Spectator -in its leading editorial of November 20 de- 
clares that if the United States shuts off the shipment 
of munitions the Allies will certainly retaliate by cut- 
ting off all commercial intercourse with the United 
States. This would undeniably be a serious blow to 
American commerce, for it would destroy our export 
trade with the whole British empire, with Russia, 





France, Italy and Japan, with all of Africa except 
Liberia, with all the Pacific Islands except our own pos- 
sessions, with all of Asia except perhaps the southern 
part of China. The only openings left to our products 
would be the republics south of us and such neutral 
countries of Europe as could not be persuaded or co- 
erced into joining in the boycott. It certainly looks as 
tho the Allies had the whip hand of us. 

But The Spectator need not brandish the whip. We 
have no intention of prohibiting the export of muni- 
tions, not because they want us to continue, but because 
our duty as a neutral nation requires us not to dis- 
criminate against either side in the conflict. 








WHO SHALL HAVE THE HORN? 


T is proposed in some quarters to abolish automobile 

horns on the ground that they cause more accidents 
than they prevent, as the chauffeur relies upon the 
harsh blast to scatter the people in front of him and so 
does not slow down. The argument is good, but the con- 
clusion is wrong. The horns should not be prohibited, 
but given to the pedestrian. He has the right of way, 
for he was on the ground first, and even tho he be a 
Populist and insist upon walking in the middle of the 
road, it is the business of the chauffeur to look out for 
him. The automobilist takes pride in his swiftness and 
quickness. Has he not shown us how he cracks a watch 
crystal without injuring the watch? Now if those un- 


fortunate people who on account of the uneven distribu- 


tion of wealth are still obliged to go on foot would wear 
acetylene lights in their hats like miners and would 
carry a bellows under their arms like bagpipe players 
by which they could squawk, toot or whistle whenever 
they crost the danger zone, it would throw the responsi- 
bility upon the machine. If under such circumstances 
they still got run over and killed it would be a consola- 
tion to them in the next world to know that the chauf- 
feur was quite in the wrong. 








OUT OF OIL IN 1937 
WNERS of automobiles are warned by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior that it is not enough to get 
their machines insured; it is more important to insure 
their gasoline supply. For he figures that if we go on 
using up petroleum at the present rate of 250,000,000 
barrels a year, our subterranean storage tanks will run 
dry in about twenty-two years. Then the American 
automobilist will be as badly off as when he gets stuck 
between two towns for lack of fuel. He may find that 
there is no more oil to be had nearer than Persia or 
China. In his desperation he will be apt to take to 
alcohol—as a fuel for his motor, we mean of course. 
This is the most serious of our conservation prob- 
lems. Timber used up will grow again in the course of 
time. The conservation of water-power means “Use it 
now, otherwise it is lost forever.” But the petroleum 
supply is strictly limited and irreplaceable and yet we 
are using it with increasing lavishness. It is well that 
our government, like others, has awakened to the neces- 
sity of keeping a bit in reserve for the time of need 
which is surely and quickly coming. Since preparedness 
is being preached from Ezekiel let oil conservation be 
preached from Matthew 25:1-13. 













































THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














Gallipoli Campaign abandoned their 


Abandoned attempt to take 
the Dardanelles and have withdrawn 
their troops from all parts of Gallipoli 
except the tip of the peninsula. Accord- 
ing to the statement of Premier 
Asquith in the House of Commons the 
withdrawal was effected so secretly and 
with such skill that not a man was 
killed and only three wounded. A rela- 
tively small proportion of the stores 
and a few guns were left behind but 
were destroyed by the troops on leav- 
ing. The Constantinople statement on 
the contrary asserts that the British 
suffered heavy losses from the Turkish 
artillery fire during the retirement, 
that they left sick and wounded behind 
and that the booty abandoned included 
eight heavy guns, two field guns and a 
great quantity of ammunition, tents 
and provisions. 

The British and French troops have 
been mostly shipped away from the 
Aegean Islands of Tenedos, Imbros and 
Lemnos, which have served as a base 
of operations during the Dardanelles 
campaign. It is not so stated, but pre- 
sumably they have gone to Salonica 
to defend that port against the attack 
of the Germans and Bulgars or to 
Alexandria to defend Egypt against the 
attack of the Germans and Turks. 

Thus ends ignominiously an expedi- 
tion which has long been. recognized 
and is now acknowledged to have 


‘been unwise and mismanaged. Ten 


months ago the combined fleets under- 
took the forcing of the Dardanelles, but 
the British lost here five battleships 
and the French one without being able 
to get thru the strait or reduce the 
forts guarding it on either side. Con- 
trary to the reports at first sent out 
the bombardment of the Turkish forti- 
fications suffered comparatively little 
from the bombardment by big guns of 
the dreadnoughts. But the Turks did 
run short of ammunition, and it ap- 
pears that the Allies were nearer suc- 
cess at one time than they dreamed. 
The officers in charge of the Chanak 
fort, on the right of the narrows, are 
reported to have said that they had 


‘only seventeen big shells left on the 


night of March 18 and these would 
have been used up in a few minutes if 
the naval attack had been renewed in 
the morning. The court and German 
Embassy were already packing up to 
leave Constantinople. 

But the Allies considered it hopeless 
and too risky to attempt to gain Con- 
stantinople by the fleet alone so they 
waited for the codperation of land 
forces. This delay gave the Turks 
under German engineers opportunity 
for the construction of entrenchments 
so when on April 25 troops were land- 
ed at Sedd-el-Bahr on the southern ex- 
tremity of Gallipoli, they were not 
able to force their way up the penin- 
sula. In June another attempt’ was 


The British have. 


made about ten miles further up the 
coast. The Australian and New Zealand 
Army Corps established themselves on 
a shore named from the initials of the 
force “Anzac Cove.” But they also 
were unable to make their way inland 
so in August another landing was made 








OUR REITERATED 
DEMANDS TO AUSTRIA 


The Government of the United 
States has received the note of Your 
Excellency relative to the sinking of 
the “Ancona,” which was delivered 
at Vienna on December 15, 1915, and 
transmitted to Washington, and has 
given the note immediate and careful 
consideration. 

On November 15, 1915, Baron Zwie- 
denek, the Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Imperial and Royal Government at 
Washington, transmitted to the De- 
partment of State a report of the 
Austro-Hungarian Admiralty with re- 
gard to the sinking of the steamship 
“Ancona,” in which it was admitted 
that the vessel was torpedoed after 
her engines had been stopped and 
when passengers were still on board. 

This admission alone is, in the 
view of the Government of the United 
States, sufficient to fix upon the com- 
mander of the submarine which fired 
the torpedo the responsibility for hav- 
ing wilfully violated the recognized 
law of nations and entirely disre- 
garded those humane principles which 
every belligerent should observe in 
the conduct of war at sea. 

In view of these admitted circum- 
stances the Government of the United 
States feels justified in holding that 
the details of the sinking of the “An- 
cona,” the weight and character of 
the additional testimony corroborat- 
ing the Admiralty’s report, and the 
number of Americans killed or in- 
jured are in no way essential matters 
of discussion. The culpability of the 
commander is in any case established, 
and the undisputed fact is that citi- 
zens of the United States were killed, 
injured, or put in jeopardy by his law- 
less act. 

The rules of international law and 
the principles of humanity which 
were thus wilfully violated by the 
commander of the submarine have 
been so long and so universally recog- 
nized and are so manifest from the 
standpoint of right and justice that 
the Government of the United States 
does not feel called upon to debate 
them and does not understand that 
the Imperial and Royal Government 
questions or disputes them. 

The Government of the United 
States therefore finds no other course 
open to it but to hold the Imperial 
and Royal Government responsible for 
the act of its naval commander and 
to renew the definite but respectful 
demands made in its communication 
of the 6th of December, 1915. 

It sincerely hopes that the fore- 
going statement of its position will 
enable the Imperial and Royal Gov- 
ernment to perceive the justice of 
those demands and to comply with 
them in the same spirit of frankness 
and with the same concern for the 
good relations now existing between 
the United States and  dAustria- 
Hungary which prompted the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to 
make them. LANSING 























at Suvla Bay, five miles beyond. The 
reports coming to us thru London of 
their success in gaining the crest of 
the ridge overlooking the Dardanelles 
proved fallacious. At no point have the 
Allies been able to get more than two 
or three miles from the shore, altho they 
have had the heavy artillery of the fleet 
to back them and have made the most 
persistent and daring assaults on the 
Ottoman entrenchments.. Altogether 
the British, up to December 9, had lost 
114,555 at Gallipoli, of whom 26,172 
are dead. The French loss is not stated, 
but is much smaller, as fewer troops 
were engaged. There has been a good 
deal of illness in this army, apparently 
because sanitary matters were not as 
well managed as in other fields. On ac- 
count of blunders in carrying out the 
operations or other evidences of incom- 
petency several officers have been re- 
moved, among them, it is said, Sir Ian 
Hamilton, the commander in chief. 
Lieutenant General Sir Archibald Mur- 
ray will have charge of the troops left 
at Sedd-el-Bahr to guard the entrance 
to the Dardanelles. 


The city of Salonica, the 
ancient Thessalonica to 
which the Pauline epis- 
tles were directed, is now the chief ob- 
jective in the Great War. It has long 
been a bone of contention among the 
Balkan states and the cause of more 
than one war. Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria 
and Austria intrigued and struggled 
for its possession when Turkey should 
relinquish it because it is the most im- 
portant port on the Aegean and the 
natural outlet of the rich agricultural 
region in the vicinity and of the coun- 
tries to the north. When the Balkan 
coalition of Greece, Serbia, Bulgaria 
and Montenegro attacked Turkey, the 
Bulgars and the Greeks raced for Sa- 
lonica, but the Greeks got there 
first and obtained possession. Then 
the disappointed Bulgars attacked 
the Greeks in the hope of gain- 
ing either Salonica or the port of 
Kavala to the east of it, but in this 
second Balkan war Bulgaria was de- 
feated by her late allies, the Greeks and 
Serbs. But the Serbs were by no means 
satisfied with the result, for they had 
failed to obtain by their two wars their 
great desire, a port on either the 
Aegean or the Adriatic. 

The policy of the Austro-Hungarian 
empire has for more than fifty years 
been directed toward securing a trade 
route thru Serbia to the sea at Sa- 
lonica. It was this ambition which 
brought about the conflict between 
Austria-Hungary and Serbia and so 
precipitated the Great War a year ago 
last July. Twice the Austro-Hungarian 
troops tried to force their way down 
thru Serbia and failed. The third time 
they succeeded with the help of the 
Germans and Bulgars and the armies 
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of these four nations now stand on the 
Greek frontier, only thirty-five miles 
north of Salonica. But between them 
and the desired haven are the lines now 
being fortified by the French and Brit- 
ish. The first line of defense is estab- 
lished on the hills close about the port; 
the second front a larger semi-circle of 
about twenty-five miles radius. The 
Greek troops have been withdrawn 
from the prospective battlefield between 
Salonica and the Serbian frontier. They 
are said to have been transported to 
Kavala. The inhabitants of the towns 
of this region were forced by the Allies 
to leave their homes on forty-eight 
hours notice in order to clear the 
ground for the military operations. 

The delay of the Central Powers in 
crossing the Greek frontier, whether 
due to the necessity of gathering a larg- 
er force or to the fear of offending the 
Greeks, is at any rate giving the Allies 
the time they needed to prepare for the 
defense of Salonica. The French and 
British troops already there are said 
to number 200,000, which is about twice 
the population of the city, and more 
are arriving every day. The British 
hold the right wing and the French the 
left. 

The positions of the attacking party 
are reported to be as follows: The Bul- 
garian troops, said to number 120,000, 
but soon to be raised to 180,000, occupy 
the center in the Vardar Valley, about 
Strumnitza and Lake Doiran. On their 
left to the east is a strong force of 
Turkish troops, now codperating with 
their late foes, the Bulgars, in a land 
which only three years ago the Bul- 
gars took from the Turks. At Monastir, 


sixty miles to the west, an army of 60,- 
000 Germans is stationed, ready to 
march down this railroad and attack 
Salonica from the west, while the Bul- 
gars come down the railroad along the 
Vardar from the north. 


Germany is said to 
have notified the Greek 
Government of her in- 
tention of following the British, French 
and Serbian troops who have retreated 
into Greek territory unless they are, in 
accordance and with international law, 
disarmed and interned. Since the Allies 
are determined to stay in Salonica any 
attempt on the part of the Greeks to 
enforce such a measure would bring 
them into the war on the German side 
which they would dislike even more 
than going in on the side of the Allies. 
Premier Skouloudis has stated the 
dilemma in an affecting appeal he has 
made thru the press to the English 
people: 

Greece’s friendship has been repaid in a 
singular way. An embargo has been laid 
on our commerce and our ships held up. 
A people friendly to the Entente has been 
within an ace of being starved for want of 
bread. Our cable communication, too, has 
been supprest. 

Our aid was spurned, nevertheless we 
have given freely. We have done our ut- 
most for you and your cause; that is to 
say, the utmost you in your own blunder- 
ing, high-handed, haughty way would per- 
mit us do. Now we are faced by a still more 
terrible problem. How are we to stop our 
land from being deluged with blood? One 
set of the belligerents already is there and 
a second set is soon to come. Strictly, they 
have a perfect right to do so since the Al- 
lies have been allowed to enter. The Austro- 
Germans may bring their allies, the Bul- 
gars—what can we do? How can we pre- 


The Dilemma 
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vent the ingress of an enemy who, already 
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THE BALKAN STORM CENTER 


The armies of nine nations are now hastening toward Macedonia. British and French troops are 
being landed at Salonica to defend this port against the Austro-Hungarian, German and Turkish 


troops assembling on the Serbian frontier. That part of the Serbian army which escaped into ~ 


Albania is being reorganized to renew the conflict and Italian troops have been landed at Aviona 

and Durazzo. The Russians have shelled the Bulgarian port of Varna and are expected to land 

troops here or to send them across Rumania. Greece and Rumania are still technically neutral, 

but likely at any moment to be drawn into the maelstrom. Austrian troops are slowly spreading 

over Montenegro. The Serbian government has made Scutari its headquarters. The shaded area 
’ is that dominated by the arms of the Central Powers 














THE GREAT WAR 


December 20—British evacuate Anzac 
and Suvla positions on Gallipoli. 
Russian warships bombard Bul- 
garian port of Varna. 


December 21—French take trenches 
on Hartmannsweilerkopf, in Vosges . 
mountains. Japanese liner, “Yasaka 
Maru,” sunk in Mediterranean by 
Austrian submarine. No lives lost. 
One American on board. 

December 22—Rebellion against Mon- 
archy in Yunnan province, China. 
Russians take Kum, Persia. 

December 23—British repulse Turkish 
attacks at Kut-el-Amara on Tigris. 
Germans regain trenches on Hart- 
mannsweilerkopf. 

December 24—Montenegrins repulse 
Austrian attacks. British losses to 
December 9 reported to be 528,227. 

December 25—French and British at 
Salonica prepare for attack of Ger- 
mans and Bulgars. Austrians tak- 
ing offensive on the Isonzo river. ~ 

December 26—Heavy artillery fire in 
Artois and Champagne. British 
Cabinet consider conscription. 




















successful in Macedonia, has an eye on 
Kavala and Seres? 

How can we make war on Germany and 
Austria and two Balkan powers all to op- 
pose the passage of the Bulgars? We stand 
every chance of being overwhelmed. Our 
enemies will be on top of us, because, while 
our determination to resist invasion by the 
Bulgars remains unaltered, our power of 
offensive has been weakened thru our army 
at the request of the Allies having modi- 
fied its hold on certain strategic positions 
essential to the successful conduct of a 
campaign. 


So, as I see it, Greece is to be ravaged 
by a cruel, relentless war because the Al- 
lies badly blundered in a diplomatic as well 
as a military sense. 

There appears to be no way by 
which Greece can avoid being made a 
battlefield during the next few weeks. 
To add to her anxieties an Italian army 
is advancing toward Salonica thru that 
part of Albania which the Greeks de- 
sire to possess. Italian troops have been 
landed at the two Albanian ports of 
Durazzo and Avlona. Roads are rare in 
this region, but from Durazzo an an- 
cient Roman military road led to Elba- 
san and Lake Ochrida, and these, tho 
now in a ruinous state, may serve the 
modern Romans as it did their ances- 
tors as a route to Salonica. The rem- 
nants of the Serbian army which de- 
fended Monastir retired into Albania 
and are said to have met the Italian 
expedition at Elbasan, which is half 
way across Albania. The Bulgars are 
reported to be in close pursuit and will 
try to intercept the Italian expedition 
in Albania and so prevent it from mak- 
ing a junction with the French and 
British. William of Wied, the Prussian 
officer who was selected by the Powers 
at the close of the Balkan war to be- 
come Mpret or Prince of Albania, but 
who fied from the country at the out- 
break of the present war, is now back 
again and said to be spending money 
freely to win over the tribesmen to the 
German cause. 

Russian warships have again bom- 
barded the Bulgarian port of Varna, on 
the Black Sea, but the report that Rus- 
sian troops have been landed here 
seems to have been unfounded. 
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‘ The ill-fated expe- 
se Bo of Persia dition of the Brit- 

ish into Mesopo- 
tamia is not yet out of its troubles. A 
month ago they were within ten miles 
of Bagdad, the goal toward which they 
had been working for a year. Now they 
are having a hard time to defend them- 
selves at Kut-el-Amara, a hundred 
miles down the Tigris. They lost 4567 
at Ctesiphon and during the retreat 
down stream and 1127 since reaching 
Kut-el-Amara. This is very heavy, con- 
sidering the size of the force, which 
was at first said to consist of only one 
division, that is about 20,000 men, al- 
tho the Marquis of Crewe states that 
it is “considerably larger.” 

It is at any rate considerably out- 
numbered by the Turks and Arabs 
under the command of Field Marshal 
von der Goltz, the famous German 
strategist. So far the British seem to 
have been able to keep open their 
line of communications down the river 
to the Persian Gulf, but the agitation 
among the Mohammedans in Turkey 
and Persia makes it harder to maintain 
freedom of operations in this region. 
Bagdad is regarded as a holy city by 
both the Shiite and Sunnite sects and 
the Mohammedan world regarded with 
dislike the advance of the British to- 
ward it. Doubtless their sudden retreat 
when it was almost within their grasp 
is being heralded as a miracle by the 
priests who are now preaching the 
Jehad or Holy War in Africa and Asia. 
This propaganda is evidently having 
more effect than has been hitherto sup- 
posed by the British. It is rumored that 
the Mohammedan troops from India, 
who at first formed part of the expedi- 
tion into Mesopotamia, manifested so 
much aversion to fighting under a 
Christian flag against their coreligion- 
ists for the capture of one of the sacred 
places of Islam that they had to be sent 
back. 

The propaganda among the Persian 
Mohammedans resulted in an uprising 
of tribesmen reinforced by part of the 
troops trained under Swedish officers in 
the Persian gendarmerie. These left 
Teheran with the German Minister at 
the court of the Shah, Prince Henry of 
Reuss, and established themselves at 
Hamadan and Kum. But the Russians 
came down from the north and have 
captured both places after some hard 
fighting. It is expected that Teheran, 
the capital, will soon be occupied by the 
Russian forces who are now fighting 
the Turks and Persians only twelve 
miles away. The capture of Hamadan 
brings them within about 220 miles of 
Kut-el-Amara, where the British are 
besieged. If the Russians can reach the 
Tigris and join with the British they 
will have a chain stretching from the 
Caucasus to the Persian Gulf, and “the 
German road to India,” of which there 
has been so much talk recently, will be 
barred. Prince Firman Firma, who has 
been foremost among the Persians 
favoring the Russian side, has now been 
made premier and virtual ruler of the 
country, since the Shah is only seven- 
teen years old. This shows that Rus- 
sian influence is now dominant in Te- 





heran and that ‘the effort of Prince 
Henry to win over the Shah has failed. 


Paul Koenig, the Ham- 
burg-American Steam- 
ship Company’s chief of 
police, and believed to be the head of 
Germany’s secret service in this coun- 


try, who was arrested a few days ago, 
has now been indicted in New York 
for plotting the destruction of the Wei- 
land Canal in Canada. If found guilty 
on all the counts he may be imprisoned 
for thirty years. Richard E. Leyen- 
decker, a New York merchant, and Ed- 
mund Justice, both of whom were 
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A Petition from the Moros 
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WE, THE UNDERGIGNED, HAVE FAITH IN THE EFFORTS OF BISHOP BRENT 
AND HIS FELLOW-WORKERS TO HELP THE SUG PEOPLE, 


WE WANT HiM TO CARRY OUT THE PLANS HE HAS LAID BEFORE US. WE 
NEED THE SCHOOLS AND MEDICAL WORK HE OESCHISES, AND WE APPRECIATE 
WHAT HAS ALREADY BEEN DONE BY HIS GROUP OF VOLUNTEER WORKERS AND 


WE HOPE THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


WE WILL GiVE HiM ALL THE HELP WE CAN. 
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MOROS TO AMERICANS 
A petition asking this country to support, the work of the Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, Epi 1 
Bishop of the Philippines, who described his efforts to educate and Christianize the Moros in 
The Independent for April 26, 1915 
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THE RUSH TO AVOID CONSCRIPTION IN ENGLAND—A BATCH OF LORD DERBY’S VOLUNTEERS 


associated with Koenig, were also 
indicted. A full confession has been 
made by Frederick Metzler, who was 
Koenig’s private secretary for five 
years, and because of his disclosures 
several trunks full of incriminating 
papers have been seized. It is said that 
these affect men prominent in the diplo- 
matic service at Washington. Otto F. 
Mottola, an officer of the New York 
police force, received $3 a day from 
Koenig. The arrest of Frederick Schlei- 
ndl, an audit clerk in the foreign de- 
partment of the National City Bank, 
of New York, for stealing messages 
about. the shipment of arms and sell- 
ing these to Koenig, has been followed 
by the dismissal of several other Ger- 
man employees of the bank. A man, 
name not published, who had intended 
to blow up the power houses on the Can- 
adian side at Niagara Falls, and to 
destroy railroad bridges there, discov- 
ered that he was pursued and for that 
reason threw his explosives into the 
lake at Erie, Pennsylvania. 

The grand jury’s inquiry at New 
York concerning Labor’s National 
Peace Council, an organization which 
received money from Franz von Rin- 
telen to be used in causing strikes, will 
soon be followed by indictments. One 
of the witnesses was President Gom- 
pers, of the Federation of Labor, who 
testified, he says, about the failures of 
the plotters to corrupt labor union of- 
ficers. A notable example was the futile 
attempt to cause a strike of longshore- 
men on both coasts. For this plot $1,- 
250,000 was available. This money was 
to be paid to the men during the strike. 
It appears that Von Rintelen, now in 
the Tower of London, is a captain in 
the German navy and an intimate 
friend of Admiral Von Tirpitz. He was 
interested, it is said, in an attempt to 
buy control of the Union Metallic Cart- 
ridge Company, at Bridgeport, Conn. 
He and those whom he represented of- 
fered $17,000,000, or more than twice 
the value of the company and its prop- 
erty. Their purpose was to cause strikes 
there and elsewhere, and thus to pre- 
vent shipment of ammunition to the 
Allies. They failed, owing to the action 
of a banker who thus sacrificed a very 
large commission. 

Plans for the shipment of consider- 
able quantities of rubber from New 

16 


York to Germany, where it is needed 
for auto truck tires, came to nothing 
last week when the personal baggage of 
Miss Anna Dekker was seized. In four 
trunks and eight packing cases were 
3500 pounds of rubber. She had taken 
passage for Rotterdam, and other 
women, with similar baggage, were to 
follow her. The project was in the 
hands of Max Jaeger, a naturalized 
German who has lived in this country 
thirteen years. Additional arrests in 
San Francisco are expected, as the re- 
sult of an inquiry as to the expendi- 
ture of $400,000 or $500,000 for sup- 
plies forwarded some time ago to Ger- 
man warships by means of false clear- 
ance papers. It is asserted that the De- 
partment of Justice has evidence, with 
photographs of checks, that about $1,- 
000,000 was expended by German 
agents in Washington to promote legis- 
lation designed to prevent exportation 
of war supplies. The project included a 
series of lectures, and the supervising 
agent was paid $1000 a week. The de- 


struction of the Du Pont powder works 
in Wisconsin was prevented a few days 
ago by the work of detectives. Captain 


Franz von Papen, the German military . 


attaché recalled at the request of our 
Government, sailed for Holland last 
week, Great Britain having undertaken 
not to interfere with his passage. 


Current discussion 
concerning the Ad- 
ministration’s plans 
for enlarging the army and the navy, 
and the questions of national policy in- 
volved, had for a prominent subject 
last week the exports of the General 
Board of the Navy, of which Admiral 
Dewey is chairman. Secretary Daniels 
published a report, prepared in Octo- 
ber, in which the Board, at his request, 
gave its views as to the best plan for 
expending an average of $100,000,000 
a year for five years for new ships. Af- 
terward he published the Board’s an- 
nual report, dated November 9, relat- 
ing to the condition and needs of the 
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MORE COPPER! 


One of the many collectiéns of miscellaneous household copper utensils which serve to reinforce 
the German supply for the making of ammunition 
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SERBS, REFUGEES FROM THEIR CONQUERED COUNTRY, SEEKING FOOD AT A RUMANIAN SOUP KITCHEN 


navy, the lessons of the Great War, 
etc. But there was an earlier report, 
prepared and submitted in July, in re- 
sponse to a request from President Wil- 
son. Representative Gardner and oth- 
ers asserted that the Secetary was sup- 
pressing this report. In the November 
annual report, however, the Board re- 
ferred to this earlier statement, saying 
that in it the following opinion had 
been exprest: 

The Navy of the United States should 
ultimately be equal to the most powerful 
maintained by any other nation of the 
world. It should be gradually increased to 
this point by such a rate of development 
year by year as may be permitted by the 
facilities of the country, but the limit 
above defined should be attained not later 
than 1925. 

On the 22nd, Henry A. Wise Wood, 
a member of the new Naval Advisory 
Board, of which Mr. Edison is chair- 
man, resigned, saying in his letter of 
resignation, addrest to Secretary Dan- 
iels, that he desired to be “free to at- 
tack the thoroly inadequate, and there- 
fore dangerously weak, naval and mili- 
tary policy of the President,” as ex- 
prest in the recommendations of Secre- 
tary Daniels and Secretary Garrison. 
The Secretary of the Navy, he added, 
had withheld the Board’s July report. 
In his long letter there was much em- 
phatic criticism of the plans of the 
Administration. Mr. Wood is president 
of the American Society of Aeronautic 
Engineers. 

Secretary Daniels on the 24th gave 
to the public the General Board’s July 
report. It recommends an expenditure 
of $265,521,000, instead of $100,000,000, 
for new construction in 1917, saying 
this would be an adequate program of 
the expenditure and should be “con- 
tinued in subsequent years on a similar 
scale.” The present session of Congress, 
in the opinion of the Board, should pro- 
vide for eight dreadnoughts, and this 
rate should be increased hereafter, in 
order that at least 48 dreadnoughts 
may be begun in the next six years and 
completed by 1925. This program would 
require an expenditure of $1,593,126,- 
000 for new construction alone in the 
next six years, or about $1,000,000,000 
more than the sum needed in five years 
for the Administration’s plans. The 
‘ist for one year, besides the eight bat- 
‘leships, includes 37 submarines, 28 


destroyers, 6 gunboats, 6 scout cruisers 
and a dozen ships of other kinds. The 
President of the National Security 
League, Mr. Menken, after making in- 
quiries and attending conferences in 
Washington, says the prospect is un- 
certain because of a lack of agreement 
in Congress about the legislation relat- 
ing to the defense plans. There is said 
to be little support for the proposed 
Continental Army of 400,000 volun- 
teers. 


: Owing to the demand for 
tage Aeon war supplies, and also to 
embargoes on the ex- 
portation of certain products to this 
country, remarkable advances in prices 
are reported. Bromides, used in the 
treatment of nervous diseases, are 
$5.50 a pound, altho the price before 
the war was only 25 cents. Permangan- 
ate of potash has risen from 7 or 8 
cents to $1.75. The effect of the ad- 
vances in drugs and acids has been, it 
is said, to multiply the cost of a con- 
siderable number of druggists’ pre- 
scriptions py twenty. The price of 
platinum, $41 an ounce a few months 
ago, is now $100. Copper was 13 cents 
a pound one year ago. Recently ‘the 
price has been rising, and last week it 
was 21% cents, the highest figures 
reached in nine years. The price was 
affected by a contract, signed by the 
British Government, for 135,000,000 
pounds, to be supplied by three or four 
mining companies. This is the largest 
single order ever known, and the price 
was about 21 cents. Large quantities of 
this metal are used here in the manu- 
facture of ammunition. An advance in 
the price of crude petroleum has been 
accompanied by higher prices for gaso- 
line. Oklahoma crude has risen in a 
year and a half from 40 cents to $1.20, 
and Pennsylvania crude from $1.35 to 
$2.15. For gasoline, selling at 13 cents 
a gallon when the present year began, 
21 cents must now be paid. Great quan- 
tities are used here in automobiles, 
farm engines and motor boats. There 
is also a demand from abroad, for use 
in the many millions of dollars worth 
of auto trucks we have exported to the 
Allies. 
Among the new war orders is one 
given to Pennsylvania foundries by the 
French Government for 100,000,000 


hand grenades, and the British Govern- 
ment is in the market for such muni- 
tions. Orders for suits of woolen under- 
wear and sweaters are taxing the 
capacity of many mills. A recent law- 
suit for a commission relates to a 
Russian order for $6,000,000 worth of 
motor trucks, and another similar suit 
asks for a commission of $282,000 on 
a sale of 3,000,000 pairs of boots to 
Russia. There were reports that from 
France the Midvale Steel Company had 
received a $28,000,000 order for shells 
and one of $45,000,000 for guns of 
large caliber. In Canada, where the in- 
dustry has been developed by the Brit- 
ish Government, 320 companies or 
firms are now at work on war orders. 


There are indications that 
the first part of the new 
year will see a widespread 
movement by organized labor for a re- 
duction of hours and an increase of 
wages. Prominent in this movement will 
be the demand of the four railroad 
unions, the brotherhoods of engineers, 
firemen, conductors and trainmen, for 
an eight-hour day, with time and a half 
for overtime. The demand has been 
formulated by the four executive coun- 
cils, and members of the union, about 
400,000 in number, will have sixty days 
to vote on it. Almost unanimous ap- 
proval is expected. Present contracts 
or agreements will expire in May. One 
of them, the result of an arbitrators’ 
award, will end on May 16. This award 
was quite unsatisfactory to the em- 
ployees, and prominent union officers 
say that there will be no arbitration 
this time. Every railroad in the coun- 
try will be involved. It is said that eight 
hours will be demanded by 700,000 coal 
miners. A strike of 70,000 makers of 
shirtwaists is predicted. In New York 
last week 6000 umbrella makers de- 
cided to ask for a week of forty-eight 
hours and a wage increase of ten per 
cent, and 15,000 girls in the millinery 
trade voted to demand a week of fifty 
hours. Four-fifths of the 4000 waiters 
on strike at East Side restaurants in 
that city have been successful, and 10,- 
000 on the West Side are now to be 
called out. The demand is for a week 
of sixty-four hours, an increa’ > of ten 
per cent, and recognition of th : union. 

The Texas and Pacific Railro: d Com- 
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CANADA’S THIRD TRANSCONTINENTAL SYSTEM, THE CANADIAN NORTHERN 
To the east is a short line from Capreol to Ottawa and Montreal, on which the track is laid 
but operation has not commenced, another from Toronto to Ottawa and from Montreal to Quebec, 
beside the Halifax and South Western Railway in Nova Scotia. The dotted lines are routes pro- 
posed or under construction. The short-haul low-grade line from Alberta to Vancouver will take 
much of the traffic now moving eastward to the lakes. Transcontinental service from Toronto to 
Vancouver commenced in November, 1915. See the article on page 18 





pany has added $14,000 a year to the 
wages of its telegraphers, and increases 
ordered by the Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
Company affect the pay of 7000 men. 
A company in Providence that makes 
machinery used in the manufacture of 
shells has added an increase of five per 
cent to one of the same value granted 
in August 

Announcement is made by the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor that its pro- 
gram of legislation to be sought in Con- 
gress includes the following: restric- 
tion of immigration; old age pensions 
and retirements; an industrial educa- 
tion act; eight hours for interstate 
railroad telegraphers; a compensation 
act for interstate railroad employees 
and workers in the District of Colum- 
bia; additional safety laws; prohibition 
of goods made in whole or in part by 
convicts in foreign countries; prohibi- 
tion of the interestate transportation 
of goods in the manufacture of which 
the labor of children is employed. The 
Federation’s executive council has in- 
structed subsidiary organizations to be- 
gin a campaign for legislation against 
the use of armed guards, supplied by 
detective bureaus, by corporations when 
a strike is in progress. These “private 
armies,” it says, “must be legislated out 
of existence.” In New Jersey the Fed- 
eration is exerting its influence against 
the proposed bill for a state con- 
stabulary. 


Altho Villa’s generals 
signed the peace agree- 
ment with representa- 
tives of Carranza, Villa himself de- 
nounced them and remained in the field 
with a few hundred men. The agree- 
ment provided for amnesty to all of his 
soldiers, 4000 of whom surrendered, 
the reception of Villa in the United 
States as a political refugee; a transfer 
of the local governments in Villa’s ter- 
ritory, and the addition of his men to 
Carranza’s army. The governments at 
Juarez and in the State of Chihuahua 
were transferred, but Villa, after his 
small force had been whipped by Gen- 
eral Trevino, disappeared, and at the 
end of last week had not been found. 
Altho assurance had been given that 
his extradition from this country for 
any political offense would not be per- 
mitted, he feared arrest for his crimes. 
His brot .er, Hippolito, had crost the 
line and been placed in jail at El Paso 
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for stealing cattle and getting money 
on worthless checks. It was reported 
that Villa would go to Cuba, and then 
to Argentina, where he has bought a 
large tract of land. Before the peace 
agreement was signed he confiscated 
the great Babicora ranch of 1,000,000 
acres, owned by William R. Hearst and 
his mother and situated in the State of 
Chihuahua, and took the cattle from it. 
Nearly all of. the employees were made 
prisoners, but one escaped to tell the 
story in El Paso, after a journey of 
nine days. Some weeks earlier, Villa 
had looted silver and copper mines in 
which Congressman Sherwood, of Ohio, 
has an interest, and had killed several 
of the miners. It is estimated that the 
losses suffered by foreign interests in 
Villa territory exceed $50,000,000. 
After the peace agreement a party of 
Villa’s soldiers, returning hungry and 
destitute to Juarez, looted the shops 
there, and in the course of the ensuing 
riot an American railroad brakeman on 
Texas soil was shot and killed. 

In the Mexican capital there are not 
less than 30,000 cases of typhus fever, 
and there are also thousands of cases 
in Puebla and Pachuca. On the 23d 
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Major Robert R. Moton, twenty-five years com- 

mandant at Hampton Institute, and a _ close 

friend of Mr. Washington’s, has been elected 
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three cases were found in Laredo, 
Texas, the infection having come up 
on the railroad. Some months ago the 
American Red Cross withdrew from 
Mexico at the request of Carranza, who 
said that its services were no longer 
needed. The Red Cross is now willing 
to return and with the aid of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, to stamp out 
this typhus epidemic, as the similar epi- 
demic of more than 40,000 cases was 
stamped out by the same agencies in 
Serbia. Our Government some weeks 
ago sought the consent of Carranza for 
such an attack upon the disease. At the 
end of last week his response had not 
been received. 

The Catholic Archbishop of Oaxaca 
sends word to Cardinal Gibbons that 
confessions and the taking of collec- 
tions in churches there are prohibited. 
Carranza, asking his Governors for re- 
ports concerning church property, as- 
serts that all of it is owned by the na- 
tional Government. Zapata has put to 
death publicly in Cuautla General Ra- 
fael Liz, the leading artillery expert in 
Mexico, and his staff. General Liz had 
been assisting Zapata, but the latter 
learned that he was about to accept 
Carranza’s offer of amnesty. 


; Reports from Denmark 
The Danish son that Councillor of 
West Indies state Hageman recently 
made the following remark about a 
suggestion that the Danish islands in 
the West Indies should be sold to the 
United States: “If the question of sell- 
ing the Danish West Indies should 
arise again I am sure that it would 
receive favorable consideration, as it is 
useless to continue spending large 
sums without gaining any benefit.” It 
is not known whether any proposition 
from Denmark has been received at 
Washington. 

A treaty for the cession of the is- 
lands to the United States was ap- 
proved by our Senate thirteen years 
ago, and by the lower branch of the 
Danish Congress, but the upper house 
rejected it. Such a transfer of the 
islands has since been a subject of con- 
sideration. An article on the question 
appeared in The Independent last 
week, December 27. 
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By FROM STATE TO STATE 








ARKANSAS: Federal Judge 
Trieber has decided that the 
Arkansas’ Railroad Commis- 
sion’s distance freight tariff No. 
5 is confiscatory as it applies 
to the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco and the Kansas City 
Southern railroads. He declined 
to grant an immediate injunc- 
tion against the commission be- 
cause a similar case is soon to 
be decided by the United States 
Supreme Court on appeal taken 
by the state, but in the mean- 
time the roads will continue to 
operate under the tariff they 
are now using—a tariff ap- 
proved by the Federal Court. 
The decision applies only to the 
two roads named. 


IDAHO: Senator Borah will 
ask the present Congress to set 
apart 145,000 acres in the heart 
of Idaho to be known as Saw- 
tooth National Park. These 
acres include one of the wildest 
and most rugged mountain re- 
gions in this country. Last 
March the Idaho Legislature 
adopted a memorial asking Con- 
gress to take this action. The 
territory in the proposed park 
adjoins a state game preserve 
of 220,000 acres, which, it is 
contended, would add greatly to 
the interest of tourists to this 
park. 


IOWA: Muscatine is to be 
headquarters of an important 
barge line to operate between 
St. Paul and New Orleans. Its 
present purpose is to handle 
only such freight as is too bulky 
for transportation by rail, but 
it is expected ultimately to de- 
velop a general freight service 
for all Mississippi River points. 
Mr. B. Layton, the contractor 
in charge of the Muscatine 
levee improvement work, is the 
moving spirit in the enterprise. 


MAINE: It is believed that 
this is to be a record winter for 
Maine trappers, professional 
and amateur. Last winter the 
European war had so upset the 
fur market that very little 
trapping was done, with the re- 
sult that fur-bearing animals 
are now greatly increased in 
number. Also the styles this 
winter, calling for extraordi- 
nary use of fur trimming, and 
the largely increased number of 
automobilists desiring fur coats 
and gloves have extended the 
demand and raised the price of 
pelts. The Oneida Community, 
which makes 95 per cent of all 
the game traps used in the 
world, reports that its sales 
there indicate that nearly every- 
body in the game sections of 
Maine is going into trapping. 


MISSOURI: A steam railway 
in this state recently made ap- 
plication to the Missouri Public 
Service Commission for an in- 
crease of its passenger and 
freight rates. The commission, 
deeming the increase just, but 
doubting its right to grant a 
rate higher than the statutory 
one, went to the Supreme Court 
of the state and got a favorable 
decision. Thereupon it granted 
the application, with the result 
that this railway is now charg- 
ing higher rates than those pre- 
scribed by the Legislature 
which created the commission. 
Since most of the railroads cen- 


tering in St. Louis have gone 
into the hands of receivers, the 
people and press of the state 
are generally applauding the 
commission’s act. 


MONTANA: What is described 
as the tallest and largest chim- 
ney in the world was recently 
completed at Great Falls for a 
smelting company. It was built 
for the very practical purpose 
of carrying gases off to a great 
hight, but it serves also the pur- 
pose of a show place, attracting 
many persons long distances to 
see it. The chimney proper rises 
506 feet above its foundation, 
and altho it tapers 8 per cent 
in the first forty-six feet, seven 
per cent in the next 180 feet, 
four per cent in the next 100 
and two per cent in the remain- 
ing 180 feet, its internal diam- 
eter at the top is just fifty feet. 
These variations in _ taper, 
adopted to obtain the desired 
bearing pressures, due to both 
weight and wind loads, give the 
chimney a very graceful ap- 
pearance despite its enormous 
size. 


NEBRASKA: The people of 
Kearney and Buffalo counties 
have adopted a new way to get 
good roads. They recently held 
a six-day fair at Kearney to 
which nearly everybody in the 
two counties contributed either 
money or some article which 
was sold by auction. Merchants 
donated goods from their stores 
and farmers contributed grain, 
live pigs, chickens and all sorts 
of farm products, and much 
fun, to say nothing of money, 
was realized at the sales. Also 
each of the farmers living along 
the twenty miles of road to be 
improved gave two days’ work 
upon it. It is said that not one 
farmer refused to do his share 
either in the matter of work or 
in making contributions. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE: As a 
result of a movement started 
at the recent Merrimack Coun- 
ty Family Gathering in Con- 
cord that city expects soon to 
have a _ public cold _ storage 
plant, the first in the state. A 
committee then appointed is 
said to favor the project, as giv- 
ing to merchants and farmers 
as well as to citizens in general 
a means of storing products at 
times when the prices are low 
and drawing on them when the 
prices are high. Another argu- 
ment advanced is that such a 
plant would give the people a 
place for storing their furs dur- 
ing the summer. 


NEW JERSEY: The ship 
canal across New Jersey is be- 
lieved to be a part of the plan 
for national defense in the 
minds of many members of 
Congress. Its strategic value as 
an inland protected water 
course between the bases of 
Philadelphia and New York has 
been recognized by military and 
naval experts, it is said. As the 
case now stands the enterprise 
will not become a Government 
project until New Jersey pur- 
chases the right of way and 
pledges itself to liquidate any 
damages due to the taking over 
of water power. But it is be- 
lieved the Legislature will take 
the necessary steps early in its 
next session to accomplish this. 


NEW MEXICO: One of the 
most noticeable features of the 
recent state fair in New Mex- 
ico was the surprize exprest by 
people of different sections of 
the state at the variety, excel- 
lence and cheapness of products 
of other sections. Never before, 
it seemed, had the several parts 
of the state come so close to- 
gether. Each section had sub- 
sisted on its own products and 
those imported from _ other 
states. As a result of this new 
knowledge a state commercial 
body is forming, having for its 
chief purpose the bringing 
about of closer trade relations 
and interchange of products 
among the different parts of the 
commonwealth. 


NORTH DAKOTA: Beavers, 
which are protected by law in 
this state, have become so nu- 
merous as to be a menace to 
timber lands and a nuisance to 
farmers in many parts. Old set- 
tlers who remember when the 
trapping of these animals was 
the principal industry of “a 
large portion of the state say 
there are as many beavers now 
as there were then. Along the 
shores of creeks, where timber 
is most abundant, beaver dams 
are only a few feet apart, rang- 
ing from three to thirty feet in 
length and from two to four 
feet in hight. These require 
large contributions of trees, the 
result being that most of the 
groves are thickly dotted with 
stumps. 


OHIO: Credit is given to state 
and local boards of health by 
the Ohio Registrar of Statis- 
tics for the decreasing mortal- 
ity in the cities of this state. 
His figures show a steady de- 
crease in those cities which 
during recent years have given 
the most active support to these 
boards. While Cleveland during 
these years has shown the low- 
est death rate among the larger 
cities of the state, the decrease 
from year to year has been 
about the same in Cincinnati, 
Columbus and Toledo. Cleve- 
land’s rate for the last year was 
12.7, while for the year before 
it was 14.1. In the same period 
Cincinnatiés rate dropt from 
17.2 to 16.1; Columbus’s from 
15.3 to 14.7, and Toledo’s from 
16.4 to 15.9. 


OKLAHOMA: A sale of segre- 
gated coal lands and unallotted 
lands in Eastern Oklahoma is 
to be made by the Government 
this month. One person may 
purchase 160 acres of the agri- 
cultural land and 640 acres of 
the coal land, suitable only for 
grazing. Minimum prices range 
from $1 to $25 an acre, 25 per 
cent to be paid in cash. Bids 
may be placed in person or by 
authorized agents. The lands lie 
in the reserves of the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw nations, and in- 
formation concerning them may 
be obtained from the superin- 
tendent of the Five Civilized 
Tribes at Muskogee. 


OREGON: A committee of the 
Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce appointed to consider 
methods of relieving conditions 
of unemployment recommends 
that an effort be made to pre- 
vent the suspension of construc- 
tion work on state, county, 


municipal and individual enter- 
prises at the beginning of win- 
ter. The committee says this 
suspension is a result of habit 
rather than of necessity, since 
in the mild climate of the Pa- 
cific coast more than. 75 per 
cent of the work which is now 
discontinued at the approach of 
winter could be carried on the 
year round, thus stabilizing the 
employment situation. The re- 
port refers specifically to many 
public and private operations 
which are unnecessarily and un- 
economically suspended at the, 
beginning of winter merely be- 
cause the habit of doing so, 
formed in more rigorous cli- 
mates, has been brought here 
without reason. 


PENNSYLVANIA: Work has 
begun on the survey, provided 
for by the last Legislature, to 
extend the park system of 
Philadelphia and make it, so 
Pennsylvanians. say, the finest 
in the United States. In Fair- 
mount the city already pos- 
sesses the largest park of the 
kind in the world, and now a 
chain of surrounding parks is 
‘to be connected by broad boule- 
vards with this great pleasure 
ground. The work now in hand 
is an extension along the banks 
of the Wissahickon to Fort 
Washington. Under the new 
law the commission may ac- 
quire the necessary land by gift, 
purchase or condemnation, but 
since the route lies thru many 
wealthy estates which will be 
benefited by the extension, it is 
believed a large part will be 
donated. The extension includes 
those two historic spots, Fort 
Hill and Militia Hill, which 
aaa old Fort Washing- 
fon. 


VERMONT: Interest in apple 
growing in Vermont is steadily 
increasing. The state has now 
four of the largest apple or- 
chards in New England and 
many other extensive ones are 
in prospect. This awakened in- 
terest is largely due to the ef- 
forts of the Vermont State 
Horticultural Society and the 
State Publicity Bureau. A great 
deal of favorable attention was 
attracted to this industry by 
the campaign made at the time 
of the recent fruit show in 
Boston, when large advertise- 
ments of the Vermont apple ex- 
hibit appeared in the Boston 
newspapers and more than 5000 
of the apples were given away 
in a single day to as many 
visitors at the show. 


WISCONSIN: The _hydro- 
electric operation which the 
Wisconsin-Minnesota Light and 
Power Company is undertaking 
on the Chippewa River at Paint 
Creek is one of the largest 
pieces of construction for the 
development of electric energy 
ever attempted in the Middle 
West. The dam is to be sixty 
feet high, with a spillway 900 
feet long and will impound 
water over 9000 acres. Six tur- 
bines of 7500 horse power each 
and six electric generators with 
rated capacity of 6600 kilo- 
watts each will be installed, 
and seventy-four miles of high- 
tension line will carry the cur- 
rent to St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis. 
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TRAINING OUR YOUTH FOR DEFENSE 


BY GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN 


UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM OREGON AND CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 


ILITARY efficiency — by 

M means of compulsory train- 
ing for American young men 
between the ages of twelve and 
twenty-three years—is the object of 
the bill which I have introduced and 
which has been referred to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Military Affairs. 
This bill is a modification of the 
Swiss military training plan, and 
would provide an army and navy re- 
serve of young men who complete ac- 
tive training for a prescribed period. 
Briefly, the bill provides for a cit- 
izens’ cadet corps of boys from twelve 
to seventeen years of age. From 
eighteen to twenty-three years of 


age the cadets would become mem- ° 


bers of the citizens’ army or the 
citizens’ navy, as they might elect. 
The citizen force thus organized 
would be subject to call by the 
President of the United States in 
time of war, threatened war, in- 
surrection, rebellion or when the 
public safety requires. When thus 
mobilized and called into the service 
of the United States, the individuals 
shall receive the same pay and al- 
lowances as may be authorized by 
law for corresponding grades in the 
regular army or navy, and those who 
might incur disabilities in line of 
duty while in active service or while 
actually undergoing training, and 
while proceeding to or returning 
from training centers and camps of 
instruction, shall be entitled to pen- 


sions as provided under existing 
laws. 

For the first two years ninety 
hours of drilling without arms would 
be required, and this instruction 
could be given in public or private 
schools. The third year requires 
ninety hours and at least ten contin- 
uous days in camp. The training 
during this period shall include field 
exercizes and target practice, in ad. 
dition to other training that may be 
prescribed. The training for mem- 
bers of the citizens’ army shall be 
not less than 120 hours, or twenty 
whole days each year, and shall con- 
tinue for six years. 

All able-bodied male inhabitants 
of the United States who have resid- 
ed within the continental limits for 
twelve months who are citizens of 
the United States or who have de- 
clared their intention to become citi- 
zens, shall be liable to be trained be- 
tween the ages of twelve and twenty- 
three years. 

I am convinced that this military 
instruction serves the double purpose 
of being useful in a national way and 
of being useful to each individual in 
a physical and moral way. To make 
it attractive to boys and, at the same 
time, to keep this military instruc- 
tion from 
school attendance, the bill provides 
that the necessary training for the 
Citizen Cadet Corps and for the 
Citizen Army and Citizen Navy may 


interfering with their 


be given in public and private 
schools, academies, colleges and uni- 
versities, in the organized militia or 
naval militia of the several states, in 
organizations of Boy Scouts or simi- 
lar organizations, provided that it 
conforms to the prescribed training 
for the corresponding years, is of 
equal annual duration, and is so cer- 
tified by the district commandant of: 
the district in which such instruc- 
tion is imparted. 

Penalties are prescribed for per- 


_ sons who, without lawful excuse, fail 


to register or who evade or fail to 
render the personal service required 
by the act, and they become ineligible 
for employment in any position of 
trust and profit created and author- 
ized by the Congress of the United 
States. Employers who prevent, or 
attempt to prevent any employee who 
is serving or is liable to serve from 
registering or rendering the personal 
service required of him, or who 
penalize such employees in the way 
of reduction of wages or dismissal, 
are subject to fines of from $50 to 
$500. 

This bill is strictly one in favor of 
efficiency in any and every respect. 
Every young man is to join the 
branch of the service which he pre- 
fers. The military training given . 
each individual under its provisions 
will, at the very outset, be of great 
physical and moral advantage. 

Washington, D. C. 


BUYING THE ULTIMATE CAR 
BY BRONSON BATCHELOR 


UYING a motor car ten 

years ago was something of 

an adventure. Sometimes one 
got a car; more generally it was 
likely to be a fine assortment of 
trouble under a highly finished, beau- 
tifully upholstered body. A man 
bought an automobile to satisfy a 
child-like longing for the toy; or be- 
cause his wife had social ambitions. 
He delivered himself eagerly at the 
nearest salesroom, and a blind, deaf 
and dumb agent could have done the 
rest. 

Selling an automobile today is a 
much more difficult thing. The evo- 
lution of buyers has been as great 
as that of motor cars. A decade’s ex- 
perience has shown that there are 
gold-bricks in cars as in real estate 
and mining stock; and now, when 


the public invests $500 or $3000 in 
four wheels, it does so not with in- 
fantile trustfulness, but with a Mis- 
sourian “show me” attitude. 

The reason is that the automobile 
has lost much of its novelty, much 
of its glamor of romance. Instead, 
like electric lights, sanitary plumb- 
ing, or a furnace in the basement, it 
has become a necessity in more than 
two million American homes. Peo- 
ple plan today to have motor cars 
just as they plan to send their chil- 
dren to college; in fact, cases have 
been known where the cars were pre- 
ferred to the children. Last year 
more than 600,000 persons found that 
they could not do without them any 
longer. 

Yet in this state of things is an- 
other fact, equally significant. For 


those 600,000 cars the public paid 
only the same half billion dollars it 
had spent on 500,000 machines the 
previous year. It gained in quality, 
in quantity, and got a fifth more for 
its money. People are learning to dis- 
criminate in automobile values as in 
other necessities, and merit brings 
its own reward. 

But the task of pointing out the 
merits among so many contenders 
for the honors, makes the manufac- 
turer a sharer in the problem of 
salesmanship. For it is not enough 
that the public must think merely 
in terms of automobiles; the maker 
must see to it, by constant advertis- 
ing and unremitting efforts, that 
they think in terms of his own par- 
ticular product. 

It is difficult to recall, from the 
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modern sophisticated point of view, 
what a simple, trusting soul the 
automobile buyer was a dozen years 
ago. With the perfected motor of to- 
day, it is so easy to forget man’s 
helplessness before its prototype, the 
terror that attended its operation, 
the constant dread that the mys- 
terious mechanism would refuse to 
perform its functions. Yet to appre- 
ciate the modern sales-problem one 
needs to contrast that era with this. 

The garageman of that day, as he 
is remembered now for the repairs 
he was called on to make, seemed a 
first cousin to the burglar. Always 
extracting something for gasoline, 
oil, prestolite, tires, and a thousand 
what-nots, he presented bills each 
month that were as long as Tam- 
many ballots, 

Those were the days, too, of the 
“tours,” by which one was expected 
to prove his membership in the mo- 
torists’ fraternity. The departure 
was something of a ceremony: the 
family, begoggled and bedustered, 
squeezing itself thru a narrow back 
entrance into the sardine-tin the 
French had christened for us the 
“tonneau”; the luggage strapped on 
the running boards, or bestowed in 
baskets above the back-fenders; and 
then the asthmatic gasps from the 
straining engine as the bumpity- 
bump journey began. 

It is as a veteran of those early, 
amateurish, pioneering days that 
the automobile buyer has come into 
his own. And if today he is a worry 
to the manufacturer it is because he 
has had his fling of motor madness: 
bought cars for speed, for horse- 
power, for style, and for comfort. 
Nearly thirty per cent of sales are 
to previous owners. In the models 
they buy today, they are interested 
largely in one thing—efficiency. 

Thus the automobile sells best 
which is simplest and “service 
proven,” which has fewest parts to 
get out of order, which can stand 
knocks and wear, and still do the 
essential thing—go, Company after 
company, and car after car, have 
gone into the discard, because those 
behind them failed to perceive that 
the public, tired of makeshifts, want- 
ed a car that would last—the ulti- 
mate car. 

For those manufacturers who 
have seen the public mandate it has 
set a new problem and a new oppor- 
tunity. They have had first to sim- 
plify their product, lop off every 
non-essential and at the same time 
give it the durability and reliability 
of a finely attuned watch. This the 
public insisted on to insure freedom 
from chauffeurs it could not afford, 
and repair-shops that never re- 
paired. 


And the resultant dependability 
and efficiency of the medium, and 
even the low-priced, car is as much 
an American engineering triumph as 
the building of the Panama Canal. 
No manufacturers in the world can 
compete with ours in quality, quan- 
tity, or price. As a result, even be- 
fore the war, the American car was 
fast becoming the standard the earth 
over. 

The standardization that came 
with simplification has given the 
manufacturer his chance. It has en- 
abled him to embark on large-scale 
production, and by lowering costs 
and his margin of profit, make new 
economic groups of the community 
potential purchasers. Thus in five 
years the average price of automo- 
biles has fallen from $1500 to less 
than $600. 

Never has there been a trade ro- 
mance like the Aladdin-like growth 
of the automobile industry in the 
past decade. From a mere 25,000 
cars in 1905 to 703,000 in 1915, is 
but the first chapter of the story; 
there remain whole cities like De- 
troit, Toledo, and Flint to be put on 
the map; huge factories, rivaling 
the steel mills, to be developed; and 
the habits and customs of a people 
to be changed. 

To learn how all this has been 
brought about, one needs only to 
enter a salesroom, or pick up a pop- 
ular magazine. The gospel of both 
as preached by young and enthusi- 
astic salesmen and ad-writers is that 
of the ultimate car. They no longer 
tell you of all the fancy stunts their 
cars have performed, their horse- 
power, or the express speed they are 
capable of. Instead the watchword 
of motor salesmanship today is 
economy. 

Manufacturers talk now of miles 
per gallon rather than miles per 
hour; of cheapness of operation 
rather than initial cost. They are 
not only willing but anxious to prove 
the bona fide valué%of their product. 
Witness this sentence from a recent 
advertisement of one of the largest 
makers: 

“Despite the lower price, we guar- 
antee the car to contain 
more drop forging, better uphol- 
stery, better paint and finish, great- 
er quality than previous models.” 
And that guaranted is more than 
empty talk, for the periodical in 
which it appeared rigorously censors 
and insists on the truth in its ad- 
vertisements. 

Instead of climbing hills and run- 
ning two, three or four miles an 
hour on high gear, low cost records 
of operation are among the most 
popular selling arguments today. 
Like watches that run frozen in ice, 





motor engines are kept going for 
days in closed rooms without cool- 
ing, to prove the quality of their 
metal; while others, under sealed 
hoods, negotiate the perils of desert 
and mountain roads to demonstrate 
the worthiness of their pedigree. 

Still more convincing are the sta- 
tistics of customers, showing the 
cost of up-keep, repairs, and sup- 
plies, compiled in the belief that Mr. 
Average Man’s testimony is “best in 
the long run.” 

How reasonably a car can be oper- 
ated today can be seen from a 
glance at this table, issued by the 
maker of one of the most popular 
of the low-priced cars: 

Per Mite. 
Gasoline, 25 miles per gal. at .20 .008 





Oil, 800 miles per gal. at .60 .0075 
Tires, one set at $12 each..... .0032 
Repairs, at $50 a year........ .0033 
Insurance, theft, fire, etc...... .00066 
Depreciation, 25% yearly..... .00066 
i Ea eet ae .0016 
Total cost per mile........ .02417 
Similar schedules, reams on 


reams of them, can be produced 
from the files of every agency, and 
their cumulative effect is to prove 
that the cost of operation, like the 
cost of cars, has declined from nearly 
ten cents a mile ten years ago to less 
than three cents today. Machines 
representing a greater capital invest- 
ment than. that above can show sim- 
ilar economies. 

This brings us to another feature 
peculiar to the automobile industry 
—the motor service department. 
There is scarcely a business today 
where the maker assumes such care 
of his product after it has passed 
from his control. Not mere!y does 
he make good defective parts— 
which has long been the practice of 
most reputable manufacturers in 
all lines—but he pledges himself as 
part of his duty to his customer to 
a general looking after of the car. 

Every conceivable kind of a de- 
vice, from a year’s free supervision 
to coupon books good for so many 
hours’ work, has been adopted to 
prove that the manufacturer is in- 
terested not merely in making a sale, 
but in seeing that the customer gets 
service from his car. 

One reason for this service of the 
manufacturer is that the average 
buyer, even tho he has operated a 
car, is generally ignorant of the me- 
chanical principles .underlying the 
automobile. To acquaint its custom- 
ers with these fundamental things 
one company has adopted the plan of 
giving seven thoro inspections within 
six months after a sale. 

A complete record is made of th? 
mechanical condition of the car, and 
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the owner is asked to review this rec- 
ord with the Service Manager, who 
points out to him how he should han- 
dle the car to avoid the repetition of 
whatever faults have been found. 
Within the six months, any man, 
whether mechanically inclined or not, 
is thus enabled to know how to han- 
dle his car intelligently and wisely. 

Or, again, in the matter of acces- 
sories, how a decade has revolution- 
ized the customs of a trade! It used 
to be that when a man paid $1500 
or $4000 for a car, he promptly had 
to spend another $100 or $400 in 
fitting it out with lights, a top, extra 
seats, a ‘horn, and on some models, 
even its first set of tires! Today all 
these essentials, and scores of other 
little refinements, are furnished with 
practically all cars. Turn to the 
specifications of any one of two 
dozen or more popular makes, and 
you will see items like these: 


“Double lubrication; full semi- 
elliptic or cantilever springs; special 
floating axles, running on special 
ball bearings; double ignition sys- 
tem; self-starter; electric horn: and 
head-lights, wind shield built in 
body; speedometer; demountable 
rims, and tire-carriers in rear; ad- 
justable footrests; robe-rail”; even 
down to the license bracket. 

Each one of these features repre- 
sents the product of some highly 
specialized side-line of the industry, 
perfected thru years of study, yet 
now made a part of the car, and the 
cost assumed by the motor com- 
pany. 

For all this—the perfection of the 
car and its accessories—despite 
what trust economists may say to 
the contrary, competition has been 
largely responsible. Under the stim- 
ulus of a free market, open on equal 
terms to all, the automobile busi- 


ness has developed, and over-devel- 
oped, until each year the selling of 
the output becomes more of a prob- 
lem. 

Only by adding to the comfort 
and convenience of the public could 
makers win an outlet for their 
wares. And the public, jealous of its 
new-found independence, condemned 
for all past sins and commended for 
new joys. It picked its favorites here 
and there, and as it did so, uncon- 
sciously it performed one of na- 
ture’s old functions—that of selec- 
tion—and brought nearer the ulti- 
mate car. 

And today the ultimate car is 
practically here. Different makers 
have their different selling points, of 
course; but stripped to essentials, 
they aim at the same result, which 
is—to give the buyer the least pos- 
sible worry for his money. 

New York City 

















© Paul Thompson 


TO SPOIL THE EGYPTIANS 


The Arabs and Turks of Palestine are being called to the colors at Jerusalem to form an army under German officers for the invasion of Egypt. It 
remains to be seen whether this new and reversed exodus will get thru the wilderness of Sinai in less than forty years 




















ESTWARD the course of empire takes its way. 
We: in Canada, at least, the freight moves east- 

ward. As the great West has been built out of 
the wilderness into the world’s granary, the east-bound 
water-route to the Atlantic thru the Great Lakes, and the 
land routes to the north and south of the Lakes that are 
called into play when navigation closes, have been devel- 
oped to carry the grain to Liverpool. Over 225,000,000 
bushels of wheat are available for export from this 
year’s great crop. The elevator pictured here, with 
the tremendous capacity of 10,000,000 bushels, suggests 
the scale of the traffic. 

Now that picture is not as inappropriate in an article 
on a gateway to the Pacific as it looks, and for two rea- 
sons. First, there probably never would have been this 
particular gateway—the Canadian Northern Railway, 
0.7 (we’re coming to that later)—if the grain traffic 
from the prairie provinces passing ‘thru this and similar 
elevators had not laid the foundation for the further 
extension of the road east and west. The Canadian North- 
ern was a tangle of tracks in central Canada years ago; 
its transcontinental service is brand new. The system 
may be likened—see the map on page 12 showing most 
of the lines—to a substantial and active dog with a 
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new-grown tail in each direction. Just now the dog does 
all the wagging. 

The other reason is that the big elevator stands for a 
condition of things which the new lines are going to 
change—and in that change lies the-chief significance of 
the road to Canadian trade. But we’re coming to that 
later. 

William Mackenzie and Donald Mann, one a school 
teacher to begin with, the other a railroad navvy, are the 
great railroad adventurers of present day Canada. Sir 
William, as he is now, president of the Canadian North- 
ern, is the wizard whose prowess in getting capital is 
the talk of the country. Sir Donald is the construction 
expert. There wasn’t much capital when tlie road began, 
in 1896, with a line of tracks north from Gladstone, 10 
central Manitoba. The road was built cheaply, piece by 
piece, “build a mile and mortgage it to build the next. 
Light rails were laid; improvements would have to come 
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ORTHER AILROAD AT PORT ARTHUR, ONTARIO. IT IS THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD 


[AY TO THE PACIFIC 


= DDYS SMITH 


| does ff out of earnings. They have come, too, tho there are 
® pieces of track still eloquent of pioneer days. Like all 

for a Canadian railroads, the Canadian Northern leaned heav- 
ng to jj ily on Government aid. Tho the later comers have had 
ice Of jj} nothing like the sweeping land grants given to the Cana- 
» that jj dian Pacific, they have been generously treated, The road 
was built, so a genial Liberal bureau chief in one of the 

school j Provincial governments remarked, by a policy of taking 
re the | by way of subsidy “everything that wasn’t hot or tied 
4. Sir down.” But as I said, he was a Liberal, and it was the 
Jorth- 4} Conservatives who decided in 1914, after the road had al- 
tal is read} enjoyed Government credit to the extent of $280,- 
iction 209.705, to guarantee bonds for $45,000,000 more to 
egan, jg Complete transcontinental construction. The Government 
ne, in hold. $40,000,000 of the road’s hundred millions of stock. 
ce by But to get back to the elevator. It was put up in 1901, 
next.” [the year before service was started across Manitoba 
come |jto Port Arthur, with a capacity of 1,500,000 bush- 





els. Three years later it was increased to five times that 
size. In 1912 it was again enlarged to its present capac- 
ity. Meanwhile the system was growing, too. Lines were 
bought and built in Quebec and Nova Scotia, and the 
rails crept north from Toronto along Georgian Bay. 
Westward, the main line reached Edmonton in 1905, the 
first railroad to enter that surprizing city that grew 848 
per cent from 1901 to 1911, and then jumped in two 
years from 25,000 to sixty or seventy thousand. 

One link was forged quickly. The Canadian Pacific had 
leased the Qu’appelle, Long Lake and Saskatchewan Val- 
ley Railroad and Steamboat Company’s line from Prince 
Albert thru Saskatoon to Regina. The lease expired; the 
big system felt secure in its control and offered to renew 
on terms the owners did not like. It was thought to be 
pretty poor country, anyway. At five o’clock one day in 
1906 the road was offered to the Canadian Northern. By 
midnight the deal was closed. The next year that road 
carried ten million bushels of grain. In the East the last 
spike was driven in the Montreal-Port Arthur line on 
January 1, 1914, where the link thru the New Ontario 
forests was the last to be completed. A year later the line 
to the coast was spiked thru, making it possible to oper- 
ate approximately 10,000 miles by the end of 1915. 
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Consequently there was a new 
sign on the train which I boarded 
at Toronto on November 19, 1915. It 
read, for the first time— 

Winnipeg—Edmonton—Vancouver 
The train was as new as the sign. 
The Pullman showed here and there 
a convenience one had never noticed 
before. The inside of the baggage 
car shone like a bride’s kitchen. 

A night’s run takes us to Capreol, 
and from there we cut thru the 
New Ontario wilderness, where 
there is yet little but trees, Ojib- 
ways, big game, and mining pros- 
pects. At Winnipeg the service 
breaks, and a new train pulls out for 
Vancouver at night. Between Winni- 
peg and Edmonton we are on a long 
traveled route, thru country rougher 
and more wooded than the bona fide 
prairie to the south, tho with some 
great stretches of flat country. 

But beyond Edmonton lie the 
Rockies. Here is the newest part of 
the road; here it begins to be unique. 
Three or four hours beyond the city 
the mountains can be seen—a blue 
jagged line far over the purple dis- 
tances of the roughened prairie. We 
climb easily over an excellent road- 
bed. At Entrance, where we pass 
into Jasper Park, a Dominion game 
and forest preserve, we are fairly in 
the superb country that makes the 
Canadian Rockies dear to the “See 
America First” traveler. 

Yellowhead Pass, like Téte Jaune 
Cache and all the Jaspers, is named 
for a Scotch fur trader, Jasper 
Hawes, who was here in 1811 or 
1812 for the old Northwest Company. 
It is the key to the new railroad’s 
usefulness. Not only does it allow the 
road to cross the mountains at a 
maximum hight of 3706 feet (the 
Canadian Pacific goes 5321, the 
Santa Fé 7421, and the Union Pacific 
8200), but it made possible the aston- 
ishing feat of building a road over 
the Rockies with maximum grades of 
0.5 per cent westward (six inches in 
a hundred feet) and 0.7 per cent 
eastward (eight and a half inches 
per hundred feet). Like the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, which has practically 
the same advantages, the road fol- 
lows in general the route first located 
by the Dominion Government in the 
seventies. It was intended for the 
Canadian Pacific, but it was then 
pretty far north to seem feasible, 
and the more southerly route was 
chosen, tho it led at first to grades of 
4.4 per cent and even now, after new 
engineering exploits, is burdened 
with a maximum of 2.2 per cent, and 
the better pass was left to this cen- 
tury for utilization. 

Once over the Continental divide, 
we begin to follow down the Fraser 
River. Mt. Robson, whose 13,067-foot 


peak, the highest in Canada, is pic- 
tured on the cover of this number, is 
in view for nine miles of the jour- 
ney, and if well-intentioned meddlers 
in Eastern Canada do not succeed in 
getting its name changed to Edith 
Cavell Mountain, Mt. Robson will re- 
main the glory of the railroad. 

The most difficult construction 
work came not in the Rockies, but 
down thru the Thompson and Fraser 
River Canyons, which carry the line 
southwest into Vancouver. The milky 
green streams rush along between 
precipitous and weirdly configured 
rock walls for many miles. There are 
numerous tunnels, and the cliffs that 
are not tunneled are sufficiently 
threatening. One tunnel stood se- 
renely for eight months and then 
simply slid off—roof and side—into 
the river below! The construction 
gangs tackled what was left, leveled 
it off, and now there is open track. 
Twelve miles from Vancouver the 
track joins that of the Great North- 
ern, and for the present trains enter 
Vancouver by the borrowed route. 

But Canada has already two trans- 
continental lines, the old Canadian 
Pacific and the new Grand Trunk 
Pacific - National Transcontinental 
Railway system. Does it need an- 
other? To the bald question the an- 
swer is probably, “No—not yet.” But 
it is worth noting just what the new 
line offers Canada. In two sections 
new country is being opened. 

One is in the great waste of New 
Ontario. For 150 miles west of Sud- 
bury the road runs thru mineral 
country with nickel, copper and iron. 
(chiefly magnetite ore). The nickel 
deposits in the Sudbury district are 
the greatest known in the world. 
There is enough iron along the line 
between Sudbury and Winnipeg, it 
is estimated, to make 53,000,000 tons 
of steel, In the form of 80-pound rails 
that would build over one hundred 
four-track railroads between New 
York and Chicago. For 250 miles be- 
yond the mineral belt the road runs 
thru the “clay belt,” where the deep 
clay soil produces phenomenal ber- 
ries, fruits and vegetables and will 
support a large farming population 
when it is cleared. Meanwhile there 
is a tremendous store of timber. 
There are said to be 10,000,000 cords 
of pulpwood tributary to the line— 
enough to make 7,500,000 tons of 
news print—which would keep the 
New York Times going, at its pres- 
ent circulation, for 205 years. 

On the other part of the system, 
in British Columbia, the promise of 
development is similar—but the fig- 
ures are larger. For instance, the 
stand of commercial timber in the 
province is estimated at 400,000,- 
000,000 feet! There are great min- 


eral values, aud aluny the river val- 
leys one finds good farm and fruit 
lands. 

But the important thing about this 
British Columbia line is that it pro- 
vides a new outlet for the prairie. 


‘While the new line swings far to the 


north of the Canadian Pacific, its 
mileage between Winnipeg and Van- 
couver is only 116 miles greater than 
the old, and as we have said, the 
grades are incomparably better. The 
Parliamentary Special, which ran 
from Quebec to Vancouver in Octo- 
ber to celebrate the completion of the 
route, was a fifteen-car train, weigh- 
ing, including the engine, 1200 tons. 
One locomotive—and that not of the 
most powerful classification—took 
the train over the mountains at 
thirty or forty miles per hour. 

Canadian Northern men are very 
proud of that, and travelers who re- 
member the two engines puffing 
away with a shorter train over the 
Canadian Pacific will appreciate 
their satisfaction. The Canadian 
Northern can haul thru the moun- 
tains freight trains that are long 
enough to pay, and can therefore 
offer shippers of the Western prai- 
rie provinces rates that will make it 
desirable to send their produce to 
Vancouver instead of Port Arthur or 
Duluth. Of course the route for grain 
from Vancouver is via the Panama 
Canal to Liverpool, Vancouver is 
never closed to navigation; the lake 
elevators are stuffed full of storage 
wheat all winter. Edmonton is 773 
miles from Vancouver, 1261 miles 
from Fort William—the rail haul -is 
cut by a third. Vancouver, which 
has rather too hopeful visions of 
being a 200,000,000-bushel wheat 
port and already has a 1,350,000- 
bushel government elevator, expects 
to receive shipments from points as 
far east as Moose Jaw in southern 
Saskatchewan. That is probably too 
much to expect, but the crops of Al- 
berta alone were worth nearly $70,- 
000,000 this year, and all of Alberta, 
once the mountain barrier is dis- 
counted, is naturally tributary to 
Puget Sound. 

The Canadian Northern, in a word, 
is the natural route for the exchange 
of lumber, grain and manufactured 
imports between the Western and 
particularly the Northwestern prai- 
rie country and Europe and the East. 
Its grades give it a tremendous ad- 
vantage over the Canadian Pacific; 
its choice of an established port, 
Vancouver, gives it an advantage 
over the Grand Trunk Pacific route 
to Prince Rupert. Something is bound 
to happen to the monopoly enjoyed 
by the eastern route. The newest 
transcontinental is going to serve 
Canada both ways. 
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An African Elephant Hunt 


The honor of obtaining the record 
pair of elephant tusks in the Mount 
Kenya region of British East Africa, 
a “land of promise to the elephant 
hunter,” belongs to a woman. It was 
Mrs. Carl E. Akeley who braved the 
dangerous country of the Wakikuyu 
and followed the hunt thru the jungles, 
“up and down the slippery trails worn 
in places by the passing of generations 
of elephants into giant stairways” and 
in the dismal bamboo forests, until thru 
the mist the hunters finally spotted 
“the indistinct outline of the great, 
rounded back of a ‘big un.’” 

“We crept carefully forward,” says 
Mr. Carl Akeley in his description of 
the hunt in the American Museum 
Journal, “to within forty feet of where 
the giant stood. Breathlessly we wait- 
ed until, as he moved slowly forward, 
there came into view a splendid pair 
of tusks, followed by the massive head 
and great, flapping ears of the best 
elephant we had seen. Bibi, as the na- 

















Courtesy American Museum of Natural History 
THE PRIZE WINNER 


tives called Mrs. Akeley, raised her rifle 
and with steady aim placed a bullet 
in just the right place. 

“The news of a kill spreads rapidly 
among the native Wandorobo hunters, 
and in a short time they had gathered 
from all quarters. Little camps of men, 
women, and children were scattered all 
about the place, while over each fire 
festoons of elephant ‘biltong’ were be- 
ing cured for the future. The killing of 
an elephant is a blessing to these poor 
wretches. 

“Finally six days had past, six 
days of exhausting, disagreeable work; 
but the skin, reduced by shaving to half 
its original weight, and thoroly salted, 
had been made into three oblong pack- 
ages and firmly lashed to long poles, 
ready for the porters, four or more for 
each load, to begin their heart-breaking 
journey out of the forest.” 

But meantime the gun-bearers had 
been scouting for more elephants and 
brought the news that they had found 
a herd only two miles from camp. Luck 
was with the hunters again here, for 
they succeeded in tracking the game 
and Mrs. Akeley surpassed her pre- 
vious shot by bringing down the big- 
gest prize of all—with tusks nineteen 
and a half inches in circumference, and 
eight feet ten inches long, right and 
left weighing, respectively, one hun- 
dred and fifteen, and one hundred and 
twelve pounds—the record elephant for 
a woman. 








A Railroad on End 

The rack road up Mt. Pilatus, one of 
the loftiest peaks of the Bernese Alps, 
in Switzerland, is said to have the 
steepest grade of any road in the world 
not operated by cables. Rising from 
the western shore of Lake Lucerne, it 
ascends 6998 feet up the mountainside 
to the summit. 

The railroad starts from an eleva- 
tion of 1450 feet above sea level and 
climbs 5400 feet in a distance of 15,- 
150 feet to the top. The grade at the 
station of Alpnachstad is 36°. At no 
place is it less than 19°, and in some 
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it is as much as 48°, or more than half 
a right angle. 

The roadbed is built thruout of solid 
masonry, capped with granite flag- 
stones. The ties are steel channel bars, 
anchored to the masonry with U shaped 
bolts every three feet. The rails mere- 
ly support the weight of the train. The 
rack bars are set on edge, so that the 
cogs are vertical—an arrangement 
made necessary by the fact that on the 
steepest grades cog-wheels would have 
a tendency to climb out of any hori- 
zontal rack. 

Engine and car are built on a single 
frame. The boiler, six feet long, is 
placed crosswise of the track, so that 
the water level in it will not be dis- 
turbed on the grades. The speed is a lit- 
tle more than three feet a second, or 
about two miles an hour. Thirty-two 
passengers is the maximum capacity. 








Easy Electroplating 

An almost absurdly simple and easy 
method of electroplating, in which not 
only the plating-bath but all external 
sources of electricity are dispensed 
with, was devised by an English inves- 
tigator, A. Rosenberg. 

The plating is carried out simply 
by rubbing on the article to be plated 
a powder moistened with water. The 
Rosenberg process is a refinement of 
the old contact method in which the 
metal to be coated was immersed in an 
electrolyte, containing, for example, a 
silver solution In contact with this 
metal a more electropositive one was 
placed, also dipping into the electrolyte. 
This metal, usually zinc, past into solu- 
tion, and an electric current was gen- 
erated which deposited the silver on 
the less electropositive metal. 

In the English process the electro- 
positive metal is employed in the form 
of a fine powder, and generally mag- 
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SCHOOLWORK THAT PAYS 


nesium is used. This is mixed with a 
metallic salt or with the powdered 
metal it is, desired to plate-out, and 
ammonium sulphate or some other am- 
monium salt. In order to plate a piece 
of metal the powder is moistened with 
water and rubbed over its surface by 
means of a piece of cloth or a brush. 
By this means adherent and bright de- 
posits are obtained in about one min- 
ute, the thickness of the deposit de- 
pending upon the time employed and 
the quantity of powder used. 

The magnesium, being strongly elec- 
tropositive, reacts. with the moist elec- 
trolyte, and goes into solution, causing 
the metal to be plated-out upon the 
metallic surface which is being rubbed. 
In other words, each particle of the 
powdered magnesium may be said to 
function as a minute anode. One of the 
difficulties in electroplating is to plate 
a substance upon itself. It is claimed 
that in the English process this diffi- 
culty does not occur. 

The process is certainly ingenious, 
and will no doubt be found useful for 
small work, but it is hardly likely to 
enter into competition with ordinary 
electroplating for large work or for ir- 
regular articles. Nor is it likely to be 
employed in cases where heavy coat- 
ings of metal are required, because it 
would not be an easy matter to rub the 
powder on evenly enough to obtain uni- 
form and thick deposits. 


Building a Schoolhouse 
The boys of the Manual Training 


Department of the Central Grade 
School at Klamath .Falls, Oregon, are 
busy erecting their own building. This 
novel innovation in the curriculum has 
been recently instigated, but it is 
working out very successfully and in- 
cidentally proving a substantial econ- 
omy in the department’s expense bud- 
get. 

The new building, made necessary by 
this year’s increased enrollment, is be- 
ing erected adjacent to the main build- 
ing. It is a frame structure, 25 by 45 
feet ground measure, and 16 feet high. 

Most of the work was marked and 
laid out by the instructor; but the as- 


sembling has all been done by the 
youngsters, about twenty in number. 
Scorning the use of scaffold or plat- 
form, they wriggle up the studding and 
over the rafters like so many monkeys, 
presenting a most unique and amusing 
spectacle. 

The interest of these juvenile car- 
penters in their work is decidedly 
marked. Instead of going off to play at 
the hour of dismissal, they stay “on the 
job” with a strong disregard of union 
hours, until sent home by the instruc- 
tor at supper time. 

as 


Other Cities Please Copy 

St. Louis is going to try a new ex- 
periment. Music rolls are to be circu- 
lated free to the public at the public 
library. It is estimated that there are 
several thousand of player-pianos in St. 
Louis, and anyone who knows anything 
about musical human nature knows 
that every one of their owners is tired 
of playing some of his pieces and these 
he would gladly exchange for new ones. 
As the library has no appropriation to 
establish such a department, the music 
rolls must be supplied at first by the 
player-piano owners themselves. But it 
is morally certain that when the ex- 
periment proves a success the city will 
feel justified in financing the whole 
plan, keeping its own stock of rolls on 
hand for circulation. 

Librarian Bostwick has also signified 
his willingness to accept phonograph 
records to be cataloged and distributed 


in the same way, provided these are 
given as gifts. 

Rolled and canned music is such a 
comparative novelty that the people 
have not as yet realized that it is in 
all essentials as worthy of public sup- 
port and distribution as a book. For 
anything that diffuses popular educa- 
tion or elevates public taste is primarily 
within the jurisdiction of the com- 
munity. ; 

And when the time comes—as it 
surely will—when no home will be com- 
plete without its own moving picture 
outfit, then the art that is destined to 
rank with printing in its educational 
and inspirational value, must likewise 
be furnished free to the individual by 
the community. 

Won’t those be the great, days, tho, 
when you can go around the corner af- 
ter supper to the public library and 
bring home to the expectant family the 
latest volumes by Bergson, Wells and 
Harold Bell Wright (perhaps), to- 
gether with a couple of Caruso records, 
a Paderewski Minuet roll, and a six- 
reel complete life of Theodore Roose- 
velt acted by himself? 


Uncle Sam’s Signature 

Imagine one man devoting all his 
time to signing checks! That is what 
Frank J. F. Thiel, the Assistant Treas- 
urer of the United States, was called 
upon to do in his official capacity. For 
with the stint of 500,000 checks a year 
before him he found time for prac- 
tically nothing else. 

Recently, however, a check-signing 
machine has been installed in the 
Treasury and Mr. Thiel’s efficiency at 
that particular task increased more 
than 3000 per cent. One hundred checks 
in fifty-four seconds is his present rate. 
That means 6666 signatures in an 
hour, and 64,662 in a seven-hour work- 
ing day. Signed by hand a good day’s 
work would be about 2000. 
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WAS THE DOCTOR RIGHT P 


SOME INDEPENDENT OPINIONS 


N our issue of November 29, we 

asked our readers to give their opin- 

ions on the propriety of the conduct 
of the Chicago physician, who, with 
the consent of the parents, decided 
not to operate upon a baby who was 
born in the hospital badly malformed 
in body and presumably defective in 
mind. An operation might have pro- 
longed its life, but the baby, being 
unable to assimilate food, died six 
days after birth. 

The grand jury of Independent read- 
ers to whom we submitted the case 
return a verdict of “not guilty” by an 
overwhelming majority. The letters 
commending the doctor’s course in 
letting the crippled baby die are four 
times as many as those that condemn 
him and hold that every effort should 
have been made to prolong the life of 
the unfortunate child as long as possi- 
ble. The doctors, who are regarded by 
some as hard-hearted scientists, are 
divided in opinion, but the clergymen, 
who are accused of being rigid moral- 
ists or soft-hearted sentimentalists, 
are almost unanimous. Every letter 
except one bearing a minister’s name 
answers our question, ““Was the doctor 
right?” by a “Yes.” It is interesting to 
note that the Ethical Relations Com- 
mittee of the Chicago Medical Society 
recommends the expulsion of the doc- 


tor, not, as might have been imagined, 
for his action in this doubtful case, but 


for “advertising himself” by per- 
mitting his name to be used in a news- 
paper account and being photographed 
for a motion picture weekly, which at 
the worst is not a question of ethics at 
all, but merely a violation of trade 
union rules. 

We can only quote from a small pro- 
portion of the letters received and 
of these only a few sentences to 
bring out the many different argu- 
ments and points of view. The quota- 
tions do not, therefore, give an ade- 
quate idea of the character of the 
whole letters, which are often long 
and thoro discussions of the questions. 
Most of those who think the doctor did 
right in this case are careful to point 
out the danger of abuses and recom- 
mend some sort of a commission of 
experts to pass on doubtful cases. Al- 
most all who mention it, repudiate 
with abhorrence the suggestion that 
the aged and incurable adults should 
be relieved of life by euthanasia. 

We quote first from the head of the 
Department of Political Economy at 
Yale, the author of National Vitality 
and chairman of the Committee of 
One Hundred on Public Health:. 

So far as I have been able to get at the 
facts, I may say that I emphatically ap- 
prove of the attitude of the mother and 
the physician. Of the many questions in- 
volved, the important one is the eugenic 
question. In fact the chief significance of 
this event lies in the recognition that the 
vitality of the human race must be duly 
considered. The fact that the incident has 
attracted so much attention thruont the 
country shows that this eugenic idea is a 
new one. Only new ideas are startling. I 
hope the time may come when it will be a 


commonplace that the interests of the race 

are paramount. When that time comes, not 

ouly will defective babies be allowed to die 

a natural death, but they will, for the most 

part, cease being born. IRvING FISHER 
New Haven, Connecticut 


From the Biologist in Charge of 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and one of our foremost authori- 
ties on heredity we have: 


In my judgment, it was not only biolog- 
ically wise, but normally right from the 
highest ethical standards, to make no ef- 
fort to preserve the life of the Chicago 
baby referred to in your editorial ‘Was 
the Doctor Right?’ According to the de- 
tailed reports in the newspapers the con- 
genital malformations in this case were of 
so extreme a character as to make it cer- 
tain to any person of competent biological 
training that this infant could never de- 
velop into anything even approaching a 
normal human being, even granting that 
its life could have been saved by operation, 
which appears to have been very doubtful. 
This and like cases, however, should be re- 
garded each on its own individual merits 
and not be made the basis of far-reaching 
generalizations. RAYMOND PEARL 


Orono, Maine 


The head of the Department of 
Sociology at Columbia and professor 
of the History of Civilization draws this 
distinction between mental and phys- 
cal incapacity: 


MENTAL CAPACITY THE TEST 


Since Richard III, as Shakespeare por- 
trays him, became a malcontent and enemy 
of the human race because he had 
“Been sent into this breathing world scarce 

half made up,” 
the question of letting the defective baby 
live or die has been debated but not acted 
on in the modern world. In the ancient 
world it was acted on without debate. Each 
plan has been incomplete and ineffective. 
There should be a legal and careful deter- 
mination of the kind and degree of in- 
eapacity. The idiotic child should merci- 
fully be allowed to die. The child with a 
good brain, however crippled otherwise, 
should be saved. 
FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS 

New York City 

The Director of the Carnegie Sta- 
tion for Experimental Evolution and 
of the Eugenics Records Office speaks 
with the authority of one who has for 
years devoted himself to the investiga- 
tion of the laws of heredity and the 
influence of defectives on society: 


Man is a social species; in successful 
social species the functions of the indi- 
vidual must be subordinated to the best 
interests of the race. If, with the best 
knowledge available, a wise and conscien- 
tious surgeon is forced to conclude that 
surgical interference in a case will be to 
the detriment of society, such interference 
on his part would be anti-social. If the 
progress of surgery is to be used to the 
detriment of the race (and incidentally, as 
in this case, to the artificial preservation 
of those whom the operation of natural 
agencies tends to eliminate) it may con- 
ceivably destroy the race. Shortsighted 
they who would unduly restrict the opera- 
tion of what is one of Nature’s greatest 
racial blessings—death. 

C. B. DAVENPORT 

Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. 

The letter from which we quote be- 
low the closing sentence brings out a 
point which many others refer to: 


Is it not strange that the whole country 
should be so shaken, almost hysterical, over 


the death of a babe never consciously alive, 
and so callous to the degradation and short- 
ening of life in conditions that might be 
remedied; to the thousands of needless 
deaths and tens of thousands of prevent- 
able accidents; to the millions of victims 
of war to which we give only a languid in- 
terest. H. BE. WARNER 
Washington, D. C. 


As to the one-eyed, one-eared babies 
born, that Nature would not permit to live 
but for medical intervention, how can any- 
one possest of a drop of the milk of human 
kindness desire that such should survive? 
Handicapped from birth to death, what 
but pain, shame, humiliation and distress 
awaits them. 

To cant about the sacredness of human 
life in the present cataclysmic waste of 
the most fit in Europe, and talk of “pre- 
paredness” for the same result here, is too 
hypocritical and ridiculous. 

EpWARD BERWICK 

Pacific Grove, California 


Will Providence be inexorably offended 
if we do not make frantic efforts to save 
the life of a hopeless idiot? Is it true that 
the wrath of God will overtake us if we 
attempt, for instance, to limit the multi- 
plication of the Juke family? When men 
finally got up their courage sufficiently to 
make a decided effort to control the work- 
ings of natural law, they found that the 
earth did not open and swallow them. 
The creation of modern civilization was 
the result. 

We are breaking away from the mediae- 
val conception of God as a stern and arbi- 
trary despot. We are growing into the 
larger conception of God as the Father, 
whose love is infinite toward his children, 
which is simply Jesus’ view. We believe 
that our intelligent, honest, sincere at- 
tempts at improvement, instead of being 
contrary to, are fundamentally in harmony 
with God’s purposes. 

WALTER B. Brock 

Auburn, New York 


Why shall not humanity, of which the 
child is a minute part, be permitted to say 
thru its medical representatives, ‘“This little 
creature is a step backward in the progress 
of the race. Not only will it be unable ta 
bear its own burden, but it will ever be a 
load on its parents, and after them, should 
it live, on a community which already is 
burdened with the unfortunate who are al- . 
ways with us. A natural death is its 
natural right.” 

Epwarp G. CLAPHAM 

Fulton, New York 


THE EFFECT ON CIVILIZATION 


The Professor of History in Texas 
Christian University sends us a long 
and well considered analysis of the 
case from which, however, we can only 
quote the final sentences: 


In the long run, the issue is: Which 
civilization would be the most efficient, the 
one with or the one without the distorted 
lives which are in the balance? Sentiments 
are not to be despised—they are to be 
evaluated and cultivated, so that they may 
helj, in conquering the world and subduing 
it. As to the general effect on men of so- 
ciety’s preservation of idiots in order to 
avoid the act of killing them, or the con- 
tributory negligence of allowing them to 
die, this is an appeal to our experience. 
I always think of a great, sixteen-year-old 
product of this deluded moral scruple, in 
a family across the street from my board- 
ing place in a Colorado town. Until I die, 
I shall not forget the effect it always had 
upon my spirits to see this great, over- 
grown idiot go thru his horrible contor- 
tions, mouth open, palate gone, as he 
leaned over the yard fence and stared into 
the sun. M. KNIGHT 

Fort Worth, Texas 
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thing that makes all paint better paint. 


This one thing is 
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ZANIC 


But if you want to know why Zinc is a 
necessary ingredient of good paint, you 
must send for—and read—this book, “‘ Your 


Move.’”’ 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
Room 413, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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Get the Saving Habit 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and makes him a more useful member of 80- 
elety. If a man has no one but himself to pro- 
vide for he may be concerned simply in aec- 
cumulating a sufficient sum to support him in 
his old age. ‘his can best be effected by pur- 
chasing an annuity as issued by the Home Life 
Insurance Company of New York. This will 
yield a much larger income than can be ob- 
tained from any other absolutely secure invest- 
ment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geo. E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 
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Mr. Klein, who as assistant Secre- 
tary of the Prison Association of New 
York, has had large experience with 
the defective classes, writes us as fol- 
lows: 


I ask further: is it right or wrong to 
execute people for crime, to incarcerate 
for life “the habitual criminal,” to steril 
ize the feeble-minded and insane, or per- 
manently segregate them, etc. And I pre- 
sume that by right is meant that which 
makes for the bettering of the life of man. 
I do not think it is a choice between two 
principles, one right, the other wrong. It 
is rather a question of the order of im- 
portance among a number of principles, all 
of them valid. Such principles are, for ex- 
ample: 1. The recognition of the supreme 
value of human life as an absolute essen- 
tial’for the progress of society. 2. The rec- 
ognition of the value of sympathy and 
love as the great factors in the life of the 
community. 3. The recognition of the com- 
petence of science to appraise facts and 
make just inferences; and the duty of so- 
ciety to profit by the advice of science as 
it profits by sympathy and self-love. 

What shall be the order in which these 
principles shall be applied? This must be 
determined by the particular facts in the 
ease, as interpreted by competent opinion, 
and above all it must be determined by the 
general sentiment of the age. 

Putri KLEIN 

New York City 


The human body, we are told, is the 
temple of the living God. Such a body as 
that of the babe in question would be a 
poor receptacle for the indwelling Holy 
Spirit. Holy Writ teaches that we should 
eat our bread by the sweat of our brow. 
As a Christian and a Socialist I believe 
most sincerely in that doctrine, and hope 
the day of the parasite, who eats his 
bread without earning it, will soon pass, 
whether he be mentally or physically in- 


competent or not. 
Dr. J. C. HOWELL 
Orlando, Florida 


WHY PROLONG SUFFERING? 
The pastor of a Congregational 
church in Wisconsin holds that the 
course adopted was dictated by mercy: 


One can but marvel at that civilization 
that is merciful to a suffering animal, but 
prolongs as far as possible the agony of 
those who are hopelessly ill or injured. 
If we love our friends or relatives, why 
should we wish them to suffer needlessly? 
Such a principle could have originated only 
in the mind of him who had no life but 
the present, and to whom physical death 
was the end of all things. 

These questions are largely a matter of 
the age in which they present themselves. 
What is wrong today by the weight of uni- 
versal opinion, will be right in the con- 
ception of our descendants. If this case 
had come up a hundred years ago, as it 
undoubtedly did come up many, many 
times, death would have followed birth be- 
cause there was no known way of prevent- 
ing such an outcome. 

Science has divinely-given rights, but 
these rights are only for good and merci- 
ful ends, and cannot rightly be exercized 
to prolong human misery needlessly, or 
to cause unnecessary suffering. 

BENJAMIN WALKER SAUNDERS 


Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin 


Several of the letters can hardly be 
read without tears, for they come from 
some who wish for themselves or their 
dependents that their doctor had acted 
as the Chicago doctor did. A minister, 
whose name it would not be proper to 
reveal, writes of a “backward” child 
of his who at the age of ten was taken 
with a dangerous contagious disease 
from which only surgery could save it.: 
The father and mother decided against 
an operation, but the physicians over- 
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ruled them and they consented to 
their lifelong regret. 


The child lived. The “backwardness” has 
not mended. We accepted the care. We are 
now facing that care multiplied. Shall we 
give up that calling to which I once thought 
I was called that we may care for the 
child while we live? Or shall we put the 
child in an institution, where good doctors 
tell us, the last ray of hope will vanish 
for the child, and where. knowing the child 
as we do, we believe it would die in a 
month or less of utter loneliness and fear? 

I love children. There is nothing in this 
world that appeals to me anywhere as a 
child does. “Suffer the children to come 
unto Me, and forbid them not!’ Do T need- 
to tell you whose the quotation is? Did it 
never occur to you that that might have 
a meaning rarely if ever given to it? 


I make this solemn statement, knowing | 


its meaning as I write it. I believe that 
the Father was calling for my child thru 
the open door of pain. I believe that Heaven 
is Heaven, where there is no more sick- 
ness, nor sighing, nor pain. nor death, nor 


“backwardness” any more. And I believe | 


that a lot of surgical operations not on 
children only, but on those older, are no 
more nor less than forbidding the children 
to go to Him when He calls. 


A CRIPPLED CHILD’S OPINION 

Here is another letter of the same 
sort which was sent directly to the 
physician: 

Dear Doctor Haiselden—Just a line of 
praise from a little crippled girl for your 
not letting that baby live. I know God will 
be good to you, for I know how it is. My 
experience and that of other crippled chil- 
dren is that our hearts always ache. We 
ean’t dance nor play like other children. 
We are in every one’s way but mother’s, 
and her poor heart aches with ours. We 
are just a curiosity for people to look at. 

Why don’t those ladies who are attack- 
ing you adopt a crippled child? I am tired 
of life at fifteen. What will become of me 
when mother dies? 


Those of our readers who have read 
that inspiring book, The House on 
Henry Street, will need no introduc- 
tion to Miss Wald. In establishing the 
nurses settlement in the congested 
district of New York she has been a 
pioneer in a most useful field of phi-. 
lanthropy: 

The controversy concerning the Chicago 
doctor is not new. Informally this has been 
discussed for many years, and in the early 
days of my own experience in the hospital, 
when vivid impressions were being made. 
I was perplexed and unable to understand 
whether the physician’s oath or pride in 
the case moved the doctors to extraordi- 











nary measures for prolonging the suffering 
of “hopeless cases.” 

However, the inevitable conclusion that, 
I think, almost everybody has come to is 


that the right to decide upon life or death | 


cannot be left to fallible human judgment; 
every doctor must, at some time in his prac- 
tise, ponder upon the responsibility in this. 
The most conscientious may at times de- 
cide from high ethical reasoning that ea- 
traordinary measures are not justified in 
prolonging life in a being who is destined 
to misery and suffering and who may be 
a positive menace to society. 

It does not seem impossible to some 
time define the boundaries within which 
decision may be made according to high 
moral convictions. To be sure that they 
are upholding the sanctity and traditions 
of this priestly profession, the doctors 
ought to take it up frankly, if necessary 
boldly, and confer with serious social 
thinkers. 

LILL1An D. Wap 


Henry Street Settlement, New York 


The Professor of History in Des 
Moines College, like many other corre- 
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OW the memory thrills 
at the music of the 
Steinway! It stirs thoughts 
of the long-ago years when, even 


as now, the songs of the heart were 
enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as 
now, the Steinway was the ideal 
piano. In many a family, the 
Steinway which grandmother 
played is today a cherished pos- 
session—its durability a tribute 
to superior craftsmanship. 








STEINWAY 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH 


Consider the Steinway as a gift 
to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest 
sentiment. Nothing could be 
more appropriate. Consider, too, 
that this marvelous piano can 
be conveniently purchased at a 
moderate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing 
the various styles of Steinwa 
pianos, will be sent free, wi 
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dealer nearest you. 
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any other American Spring known. 
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_GheGLEN SPRINGS 


The diagnostic and treatment methods, and the equipment embrace the best that advanced medical science has 
approved. Two of the Drinking Springs are highly Radioactive. 


THE BATHING SPRINGS are similar to the waters of Bad 
eakele | bet about five times as strong. RA 


AVERAGES 64.8 MACHE UNITS PER lireR. Ie 
For the treatment of diseases of ay Heart, Circulatory System and Kidneys; 
disorders of the Nervous System; affections of the Digestive System and liver; 

Obesity and Diabetes; such symptoms as Anaemia, Constipation, “ 
derangements of the Organs of Internal Secretion, we offer advantages unsurpassed in this Country or Europe. 
Situated in a private park with miles of well-built and graded walks for Oertel Hill Climbing exercise. 

Tennis Courts, Clock Golf and Miniature Golf, 


Our Illustrated Booklets and Latest Reports on our Mineral Springs will be Mailed on Request 


WATKINS, N. Y., ON 
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Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
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Autointoxication’’, Insommia and Neuritis, and 
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It’s a Long Time to 


You may think it a long time to 
really a very short time. 
next summer, is a camp that will 
it is true, 


pervision—then you wi 


10th Season 





‘camp time.’ 
It depends how you look at it. 

if keep the boy amused, out of mischief, and well-fed, then 
It is a long time to camp-time, and, when the season is at hand, you will have 
no difficulty in finding many good camps which meet with your requirements. 

If, however, you are looking for a camp which will do more than that—if you are 
looking for a camp which is really a camp and not a school, a camp where every facility of 
the Great Outdoors is used directly to develop initiative, self- reliance, self-help, 
trol, to develop a real love for the best that Nature can give, as well as to 
strength and well-being—if you desire a camp that will do these things and at the same time 
give your lad a bully gees time, in carefully selected companionship and under trained su- 
1 need all the time you can get, 

f you desire the first type of camp, this notice will not interest you. 
is the object of your search, perhaps our new booklet will be of value. 


CAMP PENN, Valcour Island, Lake Champlain 
Charles K. Taylor, M.A., Director, St. Martin’s, Phila., Pa. 
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spondents, cites the example of the 
ancients: 


The old Greek and Roman “pater- 
familias” inspected the new born babe and 
decided whether it was fit to live. If not, 
the babe was destroyed. The result was a 
strong and vigorous race as long as the 
old custom was observed. While we in the 
twentieth century would hardly advise a 
return to the old custom “in toto,” we 
believe the general principle is right. 

S. P. FoepaLt 

Des Moines, Iowa 


The publicity for which the Presi- 
dent of New Mexico Normal Univer- 
sity blames the physician was due 
primarily to a reporter with an abnor- 
mally keen “scent for news” who got 
wind of the case. After it has been 
made a public sensation in this way the 
discussion of it was unavoidable. 


I think all monstrosities should be per- 
mitted to die, but I do condemn the phy- 
sician for making such a public ado about 
the matter. He has done nothing more than 
many physicians have done, but done more 
wisely ; and this publicity will prompt oth- 
ers less wise to go farther in this matter 
than they should. 

Frank H. H. RoBERTS 

Las Vegas, New Mezico 


It is interesting to see by what dif- 
ferent routes our readers arrive at the 
same conclusion. Some view the ques- 
tion from the sociological standpoint, 
others from the personal; some argue 
from theological grounds; others from 
scientific. 


“HE MADE THEM WHOLE” 


Morally, was the doctor wrong? Would 
you, my reader, wish to assume the re- 
sponsibility of a fellow being’s embarka- 
tion upon such a life? Christ went about 
“Doing good,” and in this case Christ 
could and might have caused the little one 
to live by the exercise of his miraculous 
power, but it is inconceivable that He 
would have merely worked a miracle in 
order simply to preserve life. He would 
at the same time have removed the entire 
physical disability, which is impossible for 
man to do. To confer life with the maxi- 
mum chance to enjoy it is God-like. To 
confer life with preponderating chances of 
ats being devoid of enjoyment is—shall we 
not justly call that fiendish? 

KE. E. Lusk, M.D. 

Baraboo, Wisconsin 


Mr. Alexander Johnson, Field Sec- 
retary on Provision for the Feeble 
Minded, returns a non-commital an- 
swer: 


A cardinal principle of our civilization, 
as opposed to that of ancient Sparta, is 
that of the preservation as long as possible 
of every human life, no matter how de- 
fective nor in what agony. There is a 
present tendency towards some reversion 
from this principle, as shown by the pop- 
ular leaning toward the sterilization of 
the unfit. Between extinction and steriliza- 
tion the difference seems rather of degree 
than of kind. Those who advocate steriliza- 
tion must surely approve of the course 
taken in this extreme case. 

I believe, however, that a matter of such 
vital importance should not be left to the 
decision of one man, but that some form 
of collective or legalized action should be 
required. 

ALEXANDER JOHNSON 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

The answers in the negative are, as 
we have said, fewer, and they are also 
less varied, being for the most part 
absolute condemnation of the action 
on dogmatic grounds as contrary to the 
commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” 
or arguments as to the possible bene- 
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fit of such a life to the world. The fol- 
lowing quotations will indicate their 
general character: 


NO! NO!! NO!!! God gives life. God 
alone can say when he will take it. That 
was first degree murder. The doctor 
should have done everything in his power 
to save the child. Even tho the mother 
did give her consent, it must have been 
obtained under duress, for she was weak- 
ened, nervous, sick. She could not think 
properly for herself. She was in dire need 
of some one to think for her; to think 
right and properly. She had chosen this 
doctor and HE FAILED HER! Had she 
been allowed to keep her child, to nurse 
it, care for it, and lavish the love of her 
heart upon it, her life would have been 
broadened, bettered, purified, for with such 
suffering comes the purification of char- 
acter. 

Wittre May ReEppDIN 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


“THOU SHALT NOT KILL” 

I believe that the fifth commandment 
needs no amending. I believe that the Con- 
stitution of the United States was right in 
guaranteeing that no person shall be de- 
prived of life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law. And I believe that the 
criminal code of Illinois should be enforced 
against persons who have no regard for 
moral and statute law. 

. PauL KAYSER 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
If, according to Emerson’s law of com- 

pensation, for everything we have missed 

we have gained something else, who knows 
but what this babe—deformed and mal- 
formed as it is said to have been—might 
have possessed some gift that would have 
added a little mite to the world’s spiritual 
or intellectual heritage? We cannot help 
congratulating ourselves and the world at 
large that in the past so utilitarian a stand- 
point as regards defective lives was not 
taken. For we would then never have had 
the songs of Fanny Crosby, or read of the 
wonderful transformation in the life of 

Helen Keller. P. SMITH 

Detroit, Michigan 


Professor ‘McElroy, of Ohio Wes- 
leyan, urges that to endorse the deed 
would be “to Australianize our ethics”: 


The ethics of the doctor’s position repre- 
sent the ethics of Australia and the savage 
world. His act can only be regarded as a 
survival. The Australians stand at the 
bottom of the human ladder. On their lean 
island starvation ever looks them in the 
face. Hence their peculiar restrictions on 
marriage and their shrewd adjustment of 
population to food supply. When a child 
is born among them, the question of its 
life is settled by a council. If permitted to 
live the child is treated kindly. By the 
growth of knowledge, the advance of civil- 
ization, and the influence of religion, the 
world has for ages been moving away from 
the ethics of savagery. B. L. McE troy. 

Delaware, Ohio 


Dr. Walsh, a Catholic physician well 
known to the public as the author of 
The Thirteenth Greatest of Centuries 
and other works on the history of sci- 
ence, condemns the act of the Chicago 
physician on the following grounds: 


The physician has assumed the exercize 
of a power that is not his. Doctors have the 
care of life, not death. Physicians are edu- 
cated to care for the health of their pa- 
tients, but so far at least as I know we 
have no courses in our medical colleges as 
yet which teach how to judge when a pa- 
tient’s life may be of no service to the com- 
munity so as to let him or her die properly. 
Some of us physicians may thank God that 
we are not yet the licensed executioners of 
the unfit for the community, and some of 
us know how fallacious our judgments are 
even with regard to the few things we 
know. Jas. J. WALSH 
New York City 
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Many and many a girl has a clear, 
healthy complexion today because 
some friend came to her with this 
sound advice, based on her own ex- 
perience. 

Resinol Soap not only is delight- 
fully cleansing and refreshing, but 
its daily use reduces the tendency to 
pimples, offsets many ill-effects of 
cosmetics, and gives nature the 


chance she needs to make red, rough 
skins white and soft. 


Hands protected by Resinol Soap 
rarely chap or roughen in winter. 
Used for the shampoo, Resinol Soap 
helps to keep the hair rich, glossy 
and free from dandruff. 


If the skin or scalp is in bad 
shape, through neglect or improper 
treatment, a little Resinol Ointment 
should at first be used with the 
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Resinol Soap, to hasten the return 
to normal conditions. 


Resinol Soap and Resinol Ointment are 
sold by druggists and dealers in toilet 
ag everywhere. For a sample of each, 
ree, write to Dept. 12-B, Resinol, Balti- 
more, Md. 
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“‘Nowhere can the reader find what the 
author of the present volume gives him: A 
comprehensive history and appreciation of 
the movement, both scholarly and interest- 
ing, sympathetic, yet also critical. Econo- 
mists and sociologists will be grateful to him 
for his contribution, and thoughtful readers, 
even though they have no poptessions’ in- 
terest in the subject, will still find the book 
well worth reading.”—N. Y. Evening Post. 
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PRECIOUS STONES 


The Magic of Jewels and Charms is 
by George F. Kunz, whose long connec- 
tion with the Tiffany establishment has 
made him the leading American author- 
ity on precious and _ semi-precious 
stones, as well as on cut gems. It is he 
who has prepared for a number of 
years the United States Government’s 
annual report on gems and minerals 
found in this country. This magnificent 
volume contains chapters on magic 
stones, meteorites, stones popularly 
used medically, the virtues of fabulous 
stones, concretions and fossils, snake- 
stones, the religious use of various 
stones, amulets, ancient, medieval, 
oriental or primitive, with various 
facts and fancies about precious stones. 
This makes a remarkable collection in 
a very curious and interesting line, 
having much to do with the history 
of human superstition and -imagina- 
tion gathered from many recondite 
sources. Not least in value to the reader 
are the many striking and unfamiliar 
illustrations. 


The Magic of Jewels and Charms, by George 
F. Kunz, Philadelphia: Lippincott. $5. 


YOUTH AND OLD AGE 


It is characteristic of living things 
that they change with time in such 
manner that they finally reach a state 
in which the life processes can no long- 
er continue. The metaphysical and po- 
etical speculations on this theme may 
have brought resignation and conso- 
lation, but they have not brought un- 
derstanding. Now it is the scientist’s 
turn. In a dignified and attractive vol- 
ume entitled Senescence and Rejuven- 
escence, Professor Charles Manning 
Child of the University of Chicago has 
brought together the results of years 
of experimental study, of which his 
own researches form a considerable 
part. 

Professor Child defines the aging 
phenomena in general terms, as a de- 
crease in the rate of the dynamic proc- 
esses of the organism, conditioned by 
the accumulation of substances, differ- 
entiation, and other changes in the ma- 
terial substratum. He has little patience 
with the biological theories that assume 
the perpetual youth of some portion ‘of 
the organism—as “the germ plasm,” for 
example. All living involves differentia- 
tion, and differentiation involves senes- 
cence. To account for the cyclic reap- 
pearance of youth, Dr. Child points to 
the phenomena of dedifferentiation, 
which may not be a reversal of the 
aging process in the chemical sense, 
but which is a regression that results 
in the reéstablishment of the undiffer- 
entiated condition of protoplasm. Thus 
is rejuvenescence brought about—an 
increase in the rate of dynamic process- 
es. The young organism arises from the 
old, and the young becomes old again. 

Various theories of senescence are 
discussed, as the accumulation of poi- 
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sonous excretions, made familiar chief- 
ly thru the work of Metchnikoff; the 
exhaustion of some essential ferments; 
the mathematical theory of the chang- 
ing ratio of surface and volume; the 
differentiation of the protoplasmic 
structure, and others; and the inade- 
quacy of each theory is pointed out. A 
consideration of the facts gathered in 
developing these various theories, how- 
ever, leads the author to question 
whether the live substance returns with 
each regression or rejuvenation to ex- 
actly the same condition as that in 
which it existed in the previous cycle. 
In other words, he suggests that there 
is a gradual, progressive senescence of 
protoplasm in the course of evolution. 
Such a senescence would account for 
the extinction of whole races of organ- 
ism, without reference to the usual Dar- 
winian factors of “struggle” and “sur- 
vival of the fittest.” On the other hand, 
it may be the basis for progressive mu- 
tations, in the sense of DeVries, or for 
the kind of orthogenesis described by 
Osborn. While only some three or four 
of the chapters in this book are of di- 
rect interest to the general reader, the 
work is a valuable contribution to the 
analysis of fundamental biological 
problems. 


Senescence and Rejuvenescence, by Charles 
_ Child. University of Chicago Press. 


IRISH RECITATIONS 


Captious indeed would be that enter- 
tainer who, seeking to regale his audi- 
ences with selections of the choicest 
Hibernian flavor, could not find some- 
thing to his taste in the five hundred 
odd pages of The Reciter’s Treasury of 
Trish Verse and Prose, which has re- 
cently made its appearance here. Rare- 
ly in books of this sort is the level of 
literary excellence so high, or selections 
made with a shrewder eye for the re- 
citer’s demand for material of a kind 
that will make a hit with the average 
audience. The popular note, comic, 
tragic, pathetic, is sounded again and 
again, nor are the editors above includ- 
ing a good bit of stirring melodrama, 
wit with a forceful “punch,” or bois- 
terous, rollicking fun. There are ready- 
reference indices and an admirable 
critical introduction, which tells the re- 
citer many things he should be happy 
to know about the selections and their 
authors. 


The Reciter’s Treasury of Irish Verse and 
Prose, comp. and ed. by Alfred Percival 
Graves and Ernest Pertwee. Dutton. $1.50. 


OUR FRIENDS IN NEED 


An unusual and illuminating picture 
of life in America during and just af- 
ter the Revolution is that drawn by 
Charles H. Sherrill in French Memories 
of Eighteenth Century America. The 
officers and other gentlemen of France 
who fought in our battles or came later 
on official business left many and full 
records of their visits and in these sur- 


prizingly understanding as well as 
friendly records and criticisms we see 
ourselves as we appeared to our bene- 
factors. The description of the Ameri- 
can army is of especial interest and of 
some moment in connection with our 
present discussion of preparedness. It 
illustrates Washington’s statement of 
the piteous and needless waste entailed 
by untrained troops. The French gov- 
ernment in sending aid to the rebel 
colonies was probably as disinterested 
as governments are apt to be, but the 
soldiers and officers who risked and lost 
their lives in our behalf deserve ever- 
lasting gratitude. Tho the book is a his- 
tory, not in the least an appeal, one 
closes it with the feeling that since 
money and goods are all the return we 
may make today to suffering France, it 
is to our shame if this return be not 
without stint. 


French Memories 


of Eighteenth Century 
America, by C. H. 


Sherrill. Scribner. $2. 


RECORDS OF CIVILIZATION 


The publication of the first volume 
in a series of researches and studies 
planned to illustrate the total process 
of the evolution of the civilization of 
Western Europe from the early Greeks 
down to modern times, calls for more 
than a passing notice. The series, Rec- 
ords of Civilization, is edited by Prof. 
James T. Shotwell, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in collaboration with eight col- 
leagues from Columbia and the Union 
Theological Seminary, including Prof. 
Franklin H. Giddings of the depart- 
ment of sociology and Prof. Munroe 
Smith of the department of law, and 
the seventeen or more volumes are on 
such varied topics as The History of 
History, The Records of the Jews, Per- 
sian and Hindu Documents, Early 
Medieval Law, The Papacy, The Ex- 
pansion of Europe, The Social History 
of Modern England, and Reprisals in 
the History of International Law. 

These volumes are designed to be 
more than simple translations of inter- 
esting documents, such as we have in 
various “source-books.” In addition to 
the translation of extended sources, 
they will contain scientific introduc- 
tions and commentaries, with full 
bibliographical guides. If the introduc- 
tory essay of Professor Botsford, cover- 
ing the first sixty-two pages of Hel- 
lenic Civilization, is a fair sample of 
the quality of the epexegetical material 
that is to appear in this series, we may 
at once say that the series will take 
rank with the receuils and corpora of 
European scholars. It seems hardly like 
overpraise to hail this project of Amer- 
ican scholars as the beginning of our 
Monumenta Historica. 

Aside from their great value as 
works of reference to which both teach- 
ers and students will go for material 
on politics, philosophy, literature, re- 
ligion, science, social customs, and a 
hundred and one other subjects of in- 
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terest in ancient and medieval times, 
the series will help to supply a 
want which is being more and 
more keenly felt as the study of 
the Greek and Latin languages ceases 
to be the inevitable basis of our educa- 
tion. The Loeb Classics, with their 
parallel pages of classical text and 
English translation have already made 
a score or more of the important works 
of Greek and Roman antiquity and the 
early middle ages accessible to English 
readers. Prof. Shotwell’s series will 
greatly extend this material, incorpo- 
rating many hitherto untranslated texts 
and preserving for the general edu- 
cated public rich treasures of the an- 
cient and the medieval mind which are 
in danger of becoming the exclusive 
possession of the comparatively small 
number of classical experts in these 
days of pragmatic and scientific educa- 
tion. It is this happy combination of 
respectable popularization and .critical 
scholarship which seems to us to con- 
stitute the chief value of the series. 

In the volume before us, Hellenic 
Civilization, we are confronted by an 
embarrassment of riches. From the 
Minoan Age to the late Roman Repub- 
lic, every stage of Hellenic and Hel- 
lenistic culture is presented. Such com- 
mon things as business contracts, pop- 
ular festivals, domestic relations, medi- 
cal superstitions, farming, trading, the 
duties of wives and housekeepers take 
their place with the more formal, but 
far less “typical,” extracts on politics, 
philosophy, and stately literature that 
usually fill the pages of a source-book 
on ancient history, and the range of au- 
thors cited is no less remarkable than 
the variety of topics. 

Chapter VIII is devoted to the 
private and criminal law of the fifth 
century, B. C.—the private law repre- 
sented by the Gortysian code of Crete, 
and the criminal law represented by 
the Draconian decrees. The editors, as- 
sisted by Prof. Munroe Smith and other 
scholars, have given us a masterly pres- 
entation of these laws, with critical 
notes, introduction and bibliography, 
making a chapter not only intensely in- 
teresting for its information on the 
laws of slavery, divorce, widows and 
children, inheritance, adoption, but also 
most gratifying to American scholars 
as an essay worthy to stand with the 
work of Biicheler, Darest, Reinach and 
other continental scholars. 

Another remarkable chapter is that 
on Administration, Industry, and Edu- 
cation in the Hellenistic Kingdoms, 
337-330 B. C., contributed by Prof. W. 
L. Westermann of the University of 
Wisconsin. This gives a new light on 
a period singularly neglected in our 
histories. Most of the material is from 
papyri lately discovered. The last two 
chapters of the book (Scier-ce and In- 
vention, and Social Conditions) deserve 
“honorable mention” for the new and 
interesting material in them—especially 
the delightful anthology of epigrams at 
the end, translated by Prof. William C. 

Lawton of Hobart. 


Hellenic Civilization, ed. by G. W. Botsford 
and E. G. Sihler “olumbia University Press. 
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AMERICANISM 


Americanism has set the world many important examples in 
material, intellectual and diplomatic progress. 


The New International Encyclopedia is not the least product of 
Conceived and published by an American firm, edited 
by foremost American scholars, it has been declared by eminent authori- 
ties “the best and fullest Encyclopedia in existence” for American 
readers and American interests. 


THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 
New International Encyclopedia 


24 is now in course of publication by 
Volumes Dopp, Meap & Co., New York City 





80,000 
Subjects 


This revision—a matter of enormous expense and work—could not 
have been undertaken at a more opportune time. Recent advances in 
science, arts, engineering, manufactures, research, invention, discovery, 
etc., have left existing reference works wholly inadequate. Important 
history is in the making, great political and social changes are progress- 
ing. These matters receive full, authoritative, impartial treatment in 
the Second Edition. It will contain about 


80,000 articles—30,000 more than any other Standard Encyclo- 
pedia—due largely to the great amount of matter incorporated 


It thus becomes the only encyclopedia of the present. It covers 
with equal thoroughness, all knowledge from earliest times. This knowl- 
edge has been made easily and quickly accessible by means of the alpha- 
betical arrangement of subjects. 

Its practical illustrations and maps are models of accuracy and fine 
workmanship. 

Printed on thin paper, the volumes are as easy to handle as a 
monthly magazine. The paper was made especially for the Second Edi- 
tion and is opaque, tough and durable. 

The Special Library Edition is printed on regular book paper and 
bound in Library Buckram. 

This Second Edition is rapidly approaching completion. More vol- 
umes will be ready for delivery in February when the price will be 
materially increased. 

Since this great work is indispensable if you would gain that effi- 
ciency which full knowledge imparts, order NOW at the low special price. 

rite for this book today. Use 
An Illustrated 30-page Book Free te perch if you scale The 
book is interesting of itself and contains an outline of the scope of 
The New International Encyclopedia, samplé illustrations, maps, pages 
of text, illustrations of bindings, etc. Send for it now—it may be the 
turning point in your career, as it has for hundreds of others. 


Most Liberal Terms of Purchase Are Available 


Dodd, Mead & Company, Publishers 
449 Fourth Ave., New York 
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MUTUALITY IN LIFE 


INSURANCE 
Looking over a list of more than two 
hundred life insurance companies 


which have been organized in the 
United States during the past ten 
years, one acquainted with the nature 
and practicabilities of the business is 
astonished at the paucity of mutuals 
among them. I don’t think that there 
are as many as ten. The condition 
should be reversed. As I have observed 
on several occasions in this place, the 
system of insuring lives is one that 
should not be subordinated to the pur- 
pose of making dividends for invested 
capital. Its objects are too closely 
bound up with human misery, sorrow 
and affection, to permit of its exploita- 
tion for profit by the owners of money 
which, to a successful, going company, 
is a superfluous encumbrance. 

The greater number of these new 
stock companies are the creations of 
professional promoters outside the in- 
surance business, who took advantage 
of the excitement caused by the New 
York investigation of 1905 to provide 
comparatively small communities with 
“home” institutions, thus to save them 
from the evils attendant upon sending 
their money away. Their schemes were 
fostered by the existence, in almost 
every state, of laws which render it 
very difficult, if not impossible, to or- 
ganize mutual companies. Millions of 
dollars were made by promoters organ- 
izing new stock life companies which, 
when ready for business, were turned 
over to local men to operate and man- 
age, the promoters, like a circus, mov- 
ing on to another locality—a new field 
of conquest—selected in advance. 

The people were exploited. The 
country was supplied with innumer- 
able superfluous companies, most of 
them of the wrong kind. A fourth 
of the number have already failed or 
retired. Many more will do so within 
the next decade. By that time there 
will again be room for twenty or thirty 
properly organized new companies and, 
if in the meantime the laws are altered 
so that encouragement and help will be 
extended by the state to new mutual 
companies, they should all be of that 
class. Among insurers and insured, the 
tendency is strongly toward pure mu- 
tuality in life insurance, unburdened 
by stockholders’ dividends and—what 


is more objectionable—stockholders’ 
control. 








J. B. S., Franklin, Ind.—You have had 
an unfortunate experience with one of the 
new and unnecessary companies which I 
occasionally caution the public against. You 
have lost your money and several years. 
Your endowment policy in the Presbyterian 
Ministers Fund is a solid security. Yes, I 
think you should have more life insurance; 
in fact, as much more as the whole sum 
invested at five per cent will yield at least 
at your present annual earnings. The ac- 





celerative endowment policy of the New 
York Life about which you inquire is a 
splendid contract. You might also look into 
that and other companies’ thirty-five-year 
endowments. 


A. G. C., Ottawa, Kans.——Money put 
into the stock of new life insurance compa- 
nies is a speculation, not an investment. 
There are now 250 life insurance compa- 
nies in the United States. Sixty-five life 
companies have failed or retired in the past 
ten years, involving their stockholders in 
losses aggregating about $15,000,000. Life 
insurance is a beneficence, and there is a 
growing prejudice against its being used as 
a dividend earner for capital. In time the 
pure mutual will have the field—and it 
should. 


R. F., Mount Vernon, N. Y.—Observa- 
tion of the matter inclines me to the con- 
clusion that the insurance laws of Penn- 
sylvania provide as effective protection to 
policyholders as do those of Massachusetts 
or Wisconsin; but that they are not as 
efficiently administered in Pennsylvania as 
they are in the other two states. The Mas- 
sachusetts Insurance Department is par- 
ticularly efficient. If the representatives of 
the John Hancock Mutual and the North- 
western Mutual have recommended a con- 
vertible term policy, it is because, having 
knowledge of all the conditions, they have 
concluded you could prudently carry it. 
Generally, the use of term insurance is 
injudicious. The saving in premium is not 
invested faithfully and too often conver- 
sion to a higher form of contract is not 
made. Why don’t you secure a 40- or 45- 
years endowment? I don’t clearly under- 
stand the figures you send and, under the 
circumstances, am unable to explain the 
differences you mention. In conclusion, 
you may rely on getting exact facts from 
the two companies mentioned above, both 
of which render the best of service. The 
other is not their equal in character. 

O. C. L., Columb”s, O.—I can answer 
your question respecting the conversion of 
the term policy only in a general way in 
the absence of the contract itself, the terms 
of which I do not know. I presume you 
have a ten-year term policy and will sup- 
pose that the conversion will be to a whole 
life. I will also assume that the difference 
in premiums at the initial age is $8.88 per 
$1000 a year. Now assuming that the com- 
pany will charge you interest at three and 
one-half per cent on this difference, you 
will have to pay $107.82 for your new 
whole life policy, plus $20.60, the new 
premium rate. The immediate cash value 
of the new policy is $101; the paid-up 
value, $242. At your present age, the pre- 
mium on a_ whole life policy is $27.20, 
which is $6.60 a year for life greater than 
the policy you can get by converting the 
term policy. If you lapse the term policy 
and take a whole life at your present age, 
you will retain the $107.82, difference in 
back premiums, pay $27.20 for the new 
policy and at five per cent the remainder 
($80.62) will be worth in twenty years 
$213.88. But at the same interest rate, in 
the same time, the $6.60 difference per 
year between the premiums at your initial 
and your present age will be worth $229.14. 
In ten years from now the cash value of 
the converted policy (then twenty years 
old) will be $239; while the cash value 
of the other (then but ten years old), will 
be $147. I would convert the term policy. 
As between the Mutual Benefit, Equitable 
of Iowa and Union Central, all the advan- 
tages, from a policyholder’s viewpoint, are 
with the Mutual Benefit. The special $5000 
policy of the Metropolitan cuts as close 
to net cost as can be, and now that the 
company is a mutual, if there are any 
savings to lower it, policyholders will get 
the benefit. 
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PEBBLES 


Something tells us that the King of 
Greece doesn’t even carry a latch key.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


THE “ANCONA” NOTE 


Well, there’s nothing left but an ante- 
penultimatum!—New York Tribune. 





“Blessed are the peacemakers,” but they 


are overhearing a lot of unflattering re- 
marks just now.—Sunshine. 


No doubt the ablest peace advocate in 
the world would fail as a maker of auto- 
mobiles.—New York Herald. 


Italian soldiers get a little wine each 
day. But we seem to miss the old-time 
Roman punch.—Columbia State. 


The reason for Woodrow Wilson’s suc- 
cess is now disclosed. He was once a Man- 
aging Editor. — Philadelphia Evening 
Ledger. 


Adv.—“Quick, Watson, the needle,” 
chuckled Sherlock Holmes, as he slowly 
wound up the Victrola again.—Dartmouth 
Jack-o-Lantern. 


Glimpsed by G. B. M., from a New 
Haven church bulletin: “Morning service 
10:30. ‘Prepare for the Worst.’ Quartet 
will sing.’—N. Y. Tribune. 


The San Francisco Fair closed with a 
surplus, which is more than some of those 
who visited it had when they got back 
home.—Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


The Fatherland says that the accidents 
in American munitions factories were the 
acts of God. At any rate, there has been 
a growing suspicion that some of the 
Kaiser’s adherents were responsible for 
them.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


First Mother—Mrs. Clancy, yer child is 
badly spoiled. 

Second Mother—Gawan wid yez. 

First Mother—Well, if you don’t believe 
it, come and see what the steam roller did 
to it—Harvard Lampoon. 


“My son,” said the father impressively, 
“suppose I should be taken away suddenly, 
what would become of you?” 

“Why,” said the son, irreverently, “I'd 
stay here. The question is, what would be- 
come of you?”’—The Boy Builder. 


A Scotch minister in need of funds thus 
conveyed his intentions to his congrega- 
tion: 

“Weel, friends, the kirk is urgently in 
need of siller, and as we have failed to 
get money honestly we will have to see 
what a bazaar can do for us.”—Tit-Bits. 


“T wish a doormat,” announced Mrs. De 
Style. 

“Here is a very nice pattern,” said the 
salesman, “with the word ‘Welcome’ woven 
into the fiber.” 

“TI see. I suppose that will do if you can 
add the words ‘Tuesdays and Fridays.’ ’— 
Kansas City Journal. 


“So my daughter has consented to be- 
come your wife. Have you fixt the day of 
the wedding?” 

“I will leave that to her.” 

“Will you have a church or a private 
wedding?” 

“Her mother can decide that.” 

“What have you to live on?” 

“I will leave that entirely to you, sir.” 
—Yale Record. 


A lot of people hate the war because it 
has upset their routine and the running of 
their apparatus. 

; Some of them think the best way is to 
ignore it, and go right on as if there were 
ne war. 

These are the kind of people who, when 
they hear the last trump, will say: “Oh, 
bother this day of judgment. It will be bad 
for business, and besides, it will make me 
late to dinner.”—Life. 





The Human Clock Grows Rusty 


VERY man starts life as a clock wound up. Then, 

gradually, the exuberant vitality of the child expends 
itself through youth and middle age until at last he ends 
life as a clock run down. 


As the clock ticks on through three score and ten years of 
work and worry often the wheels gather rust, a cog slips 
—the human clock runs down too soon. 


Constipation is the rust which clogs the human clock. It 
is constipation which is responsible for that too-early slow- 
ing-down of mental and physical energy known as pre- 
mature old age. It is constipation which,. by weakening 
the body’s power of resistance, opens the way to many 
more serious diseases. 


Constipation frequently becomes chronic because of the 
unwise use of laxatives and cathartics, which give only 
temporary relief and are followed by dangerous reactions. 


Constipation may be permanently gotten rid of by the use 
of Nujol, a pure white mineral oil. Nujol acts as a 


mechanical lubricant, softening the contents of the intestines 
and oiling the walls as a delicate machine is oiled. Thus 
it facilitates and strengthens the normal processes of evacua- 


tion, so correcting the cause of constipation. 


Nujol is colorless, odorless and tasteless, and is not ab- 
sorbed by the system. Consequently it may be taken in 
any quantity without harm. ; 


Write for booklet “The Rational ‘Treatment of Constipation.’* If 
your druggist cannot supply you with Nujol,we 
will send you a pint bottle prepaid to any point 
in. the United States on receipt of 75c— money 
order or stamps. Address Dept. 12. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 


Nujol 


REG.U.S. PAT, Orr 
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TO YOU 
Look at these bargains ! Typewriters Rebuilt in our own <r 
Pactories, and guaranteed for one year. 


Underwoods $25 to $70 Royals $25 to $65 


L. ©, Smith $30 to $55 Olivers $20 to $45 
Brand new No. 2 Smith Premiers $45 
Special this mooth 
Remington Visible No. 10, $38.50 
We have others, of course. Send for catalogue describ- 

jog them. Branch offices in principal cities, 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE OO., Iac., 345 Broadway, N. ¥. 











The use of the INDIVID. 
UAL COMMUNION SERV: 
ICE has increased the 
attendance at the Lord’s 


your church. d for illustra’ 


price list. 
-—“ +INDIVIDUAL COMMONION SERVICE CO, 
1701-1708 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 





MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 


GRAY MOTORS AND BOATS 





Boat Builders Catalog, the result of the co-operation 
of 50 leading Boat Builders with the Gray Motor 
Co. is yours for the asking. , Tells where you can 


find any kind ofa boat trom a $125 fishing launch 2 ‘ P| 
to a $2500 mahogany finished express launch, ¢ 1S 8 
powered with 6 cylinder seif starting $ cycle Gray 

Motor. This Book is Free. 
Big Gray Marine Engi 
line 2 and 4 cycle marine motors $55 upwards, 1 to 6 cylinder, 
GRA Detroit, Mich, 


Y MOTOR CO--156 Gray Motor Buliding, 


Weite tor ‘t today. Also 
ine Book showing complete 








MOBILIZING AMERICAN SECURITIES 


ernment for “a mobilization of 

American securities” is a gratify- 
ing one to American pride. But it is a 
puzzling one to any but the trained 
financier. Its announced purpose is to 
“stabilize exchange.” But what is ex- 
change and how will this procedure 
give it stability? Let us see if it ca 
be made clear. . 

There are owned in Great Britain 
about three billion dollars’ worth of 
stocks and bonds in American corpora- 
tions. But capital has been invested to 
that extent in American enterprises. 
As we recently pointed out, when the 
war began there was great anxiety lest 
there should be a rush to sell those se- 
curities over here with disastrous re- 
sults to our security market. The Stock 
Exchange was closed to avoid this 
threatening danger and kept closed 
until the sterling exchange market had 
righted itself and it was seen that the 
necessities of Europe would create such 
a demand for American merchandise 
that we could pay for our securities in 
bills of exchange offered against our 
sales of commodities instead of in gold, 
which would otherwise have been de- 
manded. Apparently the British in- 
vestor realized the sound value of 
American stocks and bonds as invest- 
ments in these topsy turvy days 
and was loth to let them go. The 
American market absorbed without a 
ripple all that were offered and pro- 
ceeded to ask for more. 

Now the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposes a plan for bring- 
ing these American securities out of 
their British hiding places and using 
them for the benefit of the Empire. In 
the pursuit of his great task of financ- 
ing England’s share—the lion’s share 
among the Allies—in- the war he has 
come to realize that here England has 
a great asset which is not being put to 
use. He has been authorized by Parlia- 
ment to invite the holders of the Ameri- 
can stocks and bonds either to sell or 
to lend their holdings to the Govern- 
ment. They will be paid for if sold out- 
right in Government bonds bearing five 
per cent interest. If the securities are 
merely lent, the Government will turn 
over to the owner all dividends or in- 
terest as they accrue and pay in addi- 
tion one-half of one per cent on the 
face value of the securities. 

The process is simple and will pre- 
sumably not put too great a burden 
on the patriotism of the British owner 
of the stocks or bonds. But what will 
the Government do with them once it 
has them? 

The securities, as has been said, are 
to be used primarily for the purpose 
of stabilizing exchange. Some will be 
sold in the American market; others, 
including those which are only lent to 
the Government, will be used as col- 
lateral for loans. How will this affect 
the question of exchange? To know this 
we must clearly understand what this 
question is. 
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Te proposal of the British Gov- 


BY HAROLD J. HOWLAND 





PROGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES TOWARD FINAN- 
CIAL SUPREMACY 
From a table published in the New York 
Times, on figures compiled by L. F. 
Loree, president of the Delaware and Hud- 

son Company. 
AMERICAN SECURITIES OWNED IN EUROPE 
JULY 31, 1915 
Approxi- 
mate 
Average 


Value. Price. 
Railroads..$2,223,510,228 78 
Industrials, 

518,300,000 


HE. cece 90 
Total ....$2,741,810,228 81 
Held here 

for for- 

eign ac- 

count .. 





Par Market 
Value. 


$1,751,437,908 
466,400,000 
$2,217,837,908 


123,000,000 81 99,630,000 


Gr’d total. $2,864,810,228 81 $2,317,467,908 
BouGut Back IN S1tx MONTHS 
Owned in 
Europe 
Jan. 31, 
1915 ...$3,486,100,000 71 $2,475,060,000 


Owned in 
Europe 
July 31, 
... 2,864,810,228 81 


Decrease. . *$621,289,772 


1915 2,317,467,908 


$157,592,092 


*During the six months from January 31 
to July 31 the average price of the foreign- 
held securities increased from about 71 to 
about 81, which accounts for the fact that 
the decrease in market value, $157,592,092, 
is so much less than the decrease in par 
value. It is the latter which shows the 
volume of securities which we bought back 
from Europe. 




















When an exporter in the United 
States sells goods to an English im- 
porter, it is desirable that he should re- 
ceive payment for them without the ac- 
tual shipment of gold across the At- 
lantic. For the shipping of gold is an 
expensive and to a degree a hazardous 
process. He receives therefor, instead 
of the actual money called for by his 
bill, a bill of exchange or a draft on 
London. The seller’s problem is then to 
get his money in place of this instru- 
ment, which is a certificate of his right 
to the payment of so much money. The 
way in which he can get this money 
without its actual transportation across 
the ocean may be shown by a simple 
example. 

Let us suppose that Smith of New 
York has sold ‘goods worth $100 to 
Brown of London, Brown then owes 
him $100. Let us suppose that at the 
same time Jones of London has sold 
to Robinson of New York goods worth 
$100. Robinson then owes him $100. 
Smith receives from Brown in place of 
his goods a bill of exchange worth $100. 
Now if Robinson will buy from Smith 
his bill of exchange he can send it to 
Jones in payment of his debt to him. 
Jones can then take this instrument to 
Brown, who will give him its value in 
place of it. Smith and Jones then have 
their money, while Brown and Robin- 
son have their goods, and everybody 
is satisfied. The two original transac- 
tions taking place across the ocean 
have been completed by two transfers 
of money, each taking place not across 
the broad Atlantic, but within the nar- 
row limits of a single city. Smith has 


. 


shipped goods across the ocean and re- 
ceived his payment in money handed 
to him in New York; while Jones has 
also shipped goods across the ocean and 
received his payment in money handed 
to him in London. All the expense of 
shipping gold both ways across the 
Atlantic has been eliminated, to: the 
profit of all concerned. 

Multiply this group of transactions 
by thousands and we have the elab- 
orate structure of foreign exchange. 
Obviously, however, the great mass of 
transactions that result cannot be car- 
ried on by each buyer in New York 
dealing directly with a seller in the 
same city; and each seller in London 
dealing similarly with a single buyer 
in London. 

It would take too much trouble for 
each to find the other; and when he 
had found him, there would be little 
probability that the needs of one would 
exactly correspond with what the other 
had to offer. Smith might have a bill 
of exchange for $90 which he wished 
to sell, while Robinson might need a 
bill for $110 with which to satisfy his 
foreign creditor. 

Middlemen are therefore essential, 
and they are provided by the banks and 
bill brokers. These agencies buy bills of 
exchange from thousands of Smiths 
and sell them in turn to thousands of 
Robinsons. They deal in exchange bills 
as a jobber deals in dry goods or gro- 
ceries or hardware. Exchange bills be- 
come an article of commerce, a com- 
modity. 

Like any other commodity, the price 
of exchange bills is immediately sub- 
ject to the law of supply and demand. 
If many Smiths are offering bills to the 
New York banks, and few Robinsons 
are ready to buy them, the price goes 
down. Smith becomes willing to sell his 
bill of exchange for £100—normally 
worth $485.66—for $480; while Robin- 
son is unwilling to pay more than $480 
for a bill for £100 because if Smith No. 
1 will not let him have it for that, 
Smith No. 2 or 3 or 4 will. So the price 
of exchange goes down and the ex- 
change value of the sovereign falls. 

During the war it has fallen as low 
as $4.50—from the normal of $4.87— 
and is now hovering about $4.73. There 
comes, however, a point below which 
the exchange will not go; for as soon 
as it becomes cheaper to ship gold than 
to buy exchange, gold will be shipped 
in payment of debts. Then the demand 
for exchange bills will decrease, and 
the price will naturally go up. 

Now, the supply of exchange bills 
and the demand for them depends upon 
one thing—the quantity of goods that 
are being ‘shipped in each direction be- 
tween the two countries. If the United 
States were selling large quantities of 
goods to England, and absolutely none 
were being sold in the opposite direc- 
tion, there would be no possibility of 
exchange at all. All England’s debts 
to us would have to be paid in gold. If 
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the opposite were true, we should have 
to pay in gold everything we owed to 
England for the commodities we were 
buying. If we were selling England ex- 
actly the same value of commodities 
that she was selling us, exchange would 
do the whole thing, and not an ounce 
of gold would need to be shipped either 
way. 

But none of these conditions ever ex- 
ists. So the supply of exchange on Lon- 
don in the New York market depends 
on the quantity of goods New York is 
shipping to London, and the demand 
for it depends on the quantity of goods 
New York is buying from London. The 
rate of exchange, therefore, goes up 
and down in harmony with the fluctuat- 
ing balance of trade. : 

Exchange on London has been and 
continues to be phenomenally low in 
New York precisely because we have 
been and are selling such gigantic 
quantities of goods—food, munitions, 
clothing, equipment, to say nothing of 
all the usual exports—to England, and 
because England is not selling more 
than, if as much as, usual to us. The 
balance of trade between the two coun- 
tries has swung widely to the other end 
of the arc. 

The problem before British finan- 
ciers, therefore, and before the Brit- 
ish Government, is to restore the rate 
of exchange on London to something 
like its normal position. They must find 
a way of paying their debts in America 
without the reckless shipping of gold, 
which is a serious menace to a nation’s 
credit, and without creating a tremen- 
dous supply of exchange bills in New 
York for which there is no demand. 

There are several ways in which 
these debts can be paid. 

By shipping gold; that soon becomes 
dangerous. 

By shipping goods; but England has 
not enough goods to ship that we want, 
and her need for our goods shows no 
probability of decrease. 

By sending over her own Govern- 
ment securities, as she does when she 
borrows money here; but England, in 
partnership with France, has just bor- 
rowed $500,000,000 here and the effect 
upon the exchange rate, while it has 
been encouraging, has been by no 
means sufficient to solve the problem. 

Meanwhile the balance of trade stays 
firmly at the American end of its swing. 
England owes us more and more every 
day, and the debts which we are in- 
curring with her are by no means com- 
mensurate with those she is piling up 
here. 

The plan which the British Govern- 
ment is now entering upon to solve this 
troublesome problem of exchange is a 
combination of two of the methods men- 
tioned above. The people of England 
have certain assets which have a read- 
ily realizable value in this country. 
They hold $2,864,810,228 worth of 
American stocks and bonds. If they can 
get these securities together, or any 


considerable part of them they can 


either sell them in our markets or use 
them as collateral in borrowing money 
from us. 











August Belmont & Co. 
BANKERS 
No. 43 Exchange Place 


AGENTS AND CORRESPONDENTS OF THE 


Messrs. Rothschild 


London, Paris and Vienna 


Issue Letters of Credit for travel- 
ers, available in all parts of the 
world. 


Draw Bills of Exchange, and make 
Telegraphic Transfzrs to Europe, 
Cuba and the other West Indies, 
Mexico and California. 


Execute orders for the purchase 
and sale of Investment Securities. 

















J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 





MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 





MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 


31 Boulevard Haussnm.ion 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exchange, Commercial Credits 
Cable Transfers 
Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 








Nebraska 
Farm Mortgages 


An ideal investment for your 
January or February funds. 
Our location and our long 
experience enables us to 
loan our funds upon the best 
and safest security. It is such 
loans that we offer to sell 
you. 


We offer you every facility 
of a thoroly responsible 
house. 


Send for Booklet—‘‘A Farm Mortgage”’ 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY 


F, B. KNAPP, President 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA 
CAPITAL 
ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 
DOLLARS 























Safety 
Yields 

and 
Opportunities 


are greater in certain 
high-grade investment 
bonds than for many 
years past. 


NOW 





History shows that ex- 
traordinary opportuni- 
ties, boldly seized, return 
the most certain profits. 


Invest while you may 
do so to best advantage. 


Send for Circular of 
opportune investments—I-3} 


N. W. Halsey & Co.. 
49 Wall Street, New York 


Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Baltimore St. Louis 

















JULIAN Db. FAIRCHILD, President 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARKNESS, 
D. W. MeWILLIAMS 
WM. J. WASON, JR. 


WALTER E. BEDELI 
EDWARD C. BLUM 

GEO. V. BROWER 
FREDERICK L. CRANFORD 


; Vice-Presidents 


JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD 
JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD 
JOSEPH P. GRACE 


HENRY A 





KINGS COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 


City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over’ $3,050,000 
OFFICERS 


TRUSTEES 


WILLIAM HARKNESS H. B. SCHARMANN 
JOSEPH HUBER 
WHITMAN W. KENYON 
ROBERT A. DRYSDALE D. W. wet oy JOHN T. UNDERWOOD 
A. MEYE 
CHARLES A. 0O’DONOHUE 
CHARLES E. PERKINS 


ACCOUNTS INVITED, INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

HOWARD D. JOOST, Asst. Sec'y 

J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 
GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 


DICK S. RAMSAY 


JOHN F. SCHMADEKE 
OSWALD W. UHL 


W. M. VAN ANDEN 
JOHN J. WILLIAMS 
LLEWELLEN A. WRAY 
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StocksBonds 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


Our convenient method enables you to buy dividend- 
paying Stocks and Bon‘s in any amoun’—one, five, ten, 
seventeen, forty—by making a small first payment and 
balance in monthly installments, depending upon what 
you can afford to pay—$5, $10, $25, $40, $75. You re- 
ceive all dividends while completing payments and may 
sell securities at any time to take advantage of rise in 
market. 

Free Booklet C-2, **The Partial Payment Plan’’ 
Gives full information of this method which appeals to 
thrifty men and women in all parts of the country. 


HELDON, MORGA 
AND COMPANY 


42 Broadway, New York City 
= Members New York Stock Exchange 


SMT 
DIVIDENDS 


The Manhattan Savings 
Institution 


644-646 Broadway, cor. Bleeker St., N. Y- 
129th Semi-Annual Dividend 
December 14, 1915. 

The Trustees of this Institution 
have declared interest (by the 
rules entitled thereto) at the rate 
of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT per annum on all 
sums not exceeding $3,000 remain- 
ing on deposit during the three or 
six months ending on the 31st inst. 
payable on or after January 17th, 
1916. 

Deposits made on or before Jan- 
uary 10, 1916, will draw interest 
from January 1, 1916. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 
CONSTANT M. BIRD, Sec’y. 
ARTHUR STILES, Asst. Sec’y. 
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UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 66, 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the 
capital stock of this Company has been declared, 
payable January 15, 1916, at the office of the 
Company, 131 State street, Boston, Mass., to 
stockholders of record at the close of business De- 
cember 23, 1915. The Transfer books will be 
closed from December 23, 1915 until January 15, 
1916. JOHN W. DAMON, Asst. Treas. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 
BOSTON 
Preferred Stock 

The regular quarterly dividend of one and threée- 
quarters per cent. has been declared by the Direc- 
tors of this Corporation, payable January 1, 1916, 
to preferred stockholders of record December 24, 

1915. Checks will be mailed. 

WINFIELD S. SMYTH, Treasurer, 


THE BANK OF AMERICA. 


New York, December 17, 1915. 
The board of directors have today declared a 
semi-annual dividend of fourteen (14) per cent., 
free of tax, payable January 3, 1916, to stock- 
holders of record of this date. The transfer 
books will remain closed until Janwary 4, 1916. 


W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 














INCORPORATED 1827 


The Brooklyn Savings Bank 


PIERREPONT and CLINTON STREETS 
New Entrance 300 Fulton St. 
INTEREST AT THE RATE OF 


<} Per Cent. Per Annum 


will be credited to depositors January 1, 1916 
(payable on and after January 2oth) on all 
sums entitled thereto. Deposits made on or 
before January 1oth will draw interest from 
January ist. 
CROWELL HADDEN, President 
LAURUS E, SUTTON, Comptroller 
ARTHUR C. HARE, Cashier 
CHAS. C. PUTNAM, Asst. Comptroller 

















In either case the effect upon the ex- 
change value of the sovereign will be 
salutary. If they sell them here, they 
will immediately cause the creation of 
exchange bills to pay for them; and the 
resulting increase in the supply of ex- 
change in London will send the value 
of the sovereign up. If they borrow 
money here on them as security, by 
sending their own government bonds 
or notes over as evidences of the loans, 
they will equally create a supply of ex- 
change, with the same favorable effect 
upon the value of the sovereign as in 
the first case. 

It will be of just as much efficacy in 
its effect upon exchange to send Ameri- 
can securities from London to New 
York, or to send British Treasury 
notes, as to send Sheffield steel, or 
Manchester cottons. 

But what will be the effect upon our 
own security markets? Will not this 
mean the unloosing of that flood of for- 
eign selling, the fear of which closed 
the New York Stock Exchange for over 
four months? Can our market absorb 
the possible offerings without disaster? 

The answer must be a matter of 
probability, not of certainty. But there 
is good reason to believe the United 
States to be in such a strong financial 
and commercial position that nothing 
that is likely to happen can bring seri- 
ous harm to us. 

In the first place, the flood cannot 
overwhelm us unless it comes. In the 
early months of the war its coming 
seemed probable and the Stock Ex- 
change was closed to avoid the danger. 
But the flood did not come. The market 
absorbed all the American securities 
that were offered from abroad, and 
seemed to thrive on the diet. In spite 
of the foreign selling stocks have gone 
up and not down. The British investor 
evidently realized the value of his in- 
vestments in the one great Western 
country that is not at war, and pre- 
ferred to hold on to them. It is a ques- 
tion, then, whether even the urge of the 
British Government’s appeal will be 
sufficient to draw these securities from 
the strong boxes in sufficient numbers 
to disturb the American market’s 
equilibrium. In addition the British 
Government has declared that the se- 
curities collected will not be used in 
any way that will disturb the Ameri- 
ean financial world. 

In the second place, there is a con- 
siderable reserve of absorptive power 
in this country which is not being called 
upon at the present time. In normal 
years the American public invests in 
from one and a half to two billion dol- 
lars’ worth of new securities a year. 
Since the war began the issues of new 
securities have been nothing like these 
figures. A vast amount of buying pow- 
er, which in ordinary times is taken up 
in new enterprises, under the strained 
and abnormal conditions of war time 
is to a large extent available for other 





purposes. It is probable that we should 
hardly have to make a wry face at 
swallowing a big dose of our own se- 


curities, provided they were not thrust | 


down our throats too brutally. 














GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


(Incorporated 1833) 
8S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St., New York. | 


TWO-RATE INTEREST-DIVIDEND 
SIX MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 1915. 


On all sums from $5 to $3,000 to depositors | 
entitled to interest under the by-laws at the | 
rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum on so: 
much of every account as shall not exceed | 
$1,000; and at the rate of THREE and ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on so much 
of every account as shall exceed $1,000 pay- 
able on and after JAN. 17, 1916. 

Deposits made on or before JAN. 10 will 
draw interest from Jan. 1, 1916. 


JAMES QUINLAN, President. 


CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treasurer. 
Secretaries. 


FRANCIS M. BACON, JR., 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, 























The Bowery Savings Bank 
128 AND 130 BOWERY. 
NEW YORK, Dec. 14, 1915. 
A semi-annual dividend at the rate of 
THREE and ONE-HALF Per Cent. 
per annum has been declared and will 
be credited to depositors on all sums of 
$5.00 and upward and not exceeding 
$3,000 which shall have been deposited 
at least three months on the first day of 
January next, and will be payable on and 
after Monday, January 17, 1916. 
Money deposited on or before January 10 will 
draw interest from January 1, 1916. 
HENRY A. SCHENCK, President. 
WILLIAM E. KNOX, Comptroller. 
JOSEPH G. LIDDLE, Secretary. 


264th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend 
ESTABLISHED 1784 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


National Banking Association 


New York, December 2tst, 1915. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of Eight (8%) per cent., 
payable on and after Jan. 3rd, 1916. 
The transfer books will remain closed from 
Dec. 24th, 1915, to Jan, 3rd, 1916. 
JOSEPH ANDREWS, Cashier. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Saturday, January 15, 1916, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
Friday, December 31, 1915. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 
Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds 


Coupons from these bonds, payable by their 
terms on January 1, 1916, at the office of the 
Treasurer in New York will be paid by the 
Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Cor. 4th Ave. and 14th St. 
New York, December 6, 1915. 
Interest at the rate of FOUR (4) PER CENTUM 
per annum will be credited depositors for the six 
months ending December 31, 1915, on all sums 
entitled thereto under the By-Laws not exceeding 
three thousand ($3,000) Dollars, and will be pay- 
able on and after January 21. 
Deposits made on or before January 10, 1916, 
will draw interest from January 1, 1916. 
ALFRED ROELKER, President. 
A. KOPPEL, Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF 
THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO. 
15 Broad St., New York, Dec. 20, 1915. 
At a meeting of the board of directors of this 
company, held on the 20th day of December, 1915, 
a dividend of $2 per share was declared on the 
capital stock of this company, payable on and 
after the 15th day of January, 1916, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on the 
Sist day of December, 1915. 
F. L. LOVELACE, Secretary. 
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Union Dime Savings Bank tices te FREE ro You 
40th Street and 6th Avenue 

An Interest Dividend (113th consecutive) HOUSE TEBE = 2 EO 


has been declared at the rate of 
Three and One-Half Per Cent Per Annum 


Credited January 1, 1916, and payable on 
and after Thursday, January 20, 1916, on 
all sums entitled thereto under the By-Laws. 

Money deposited on or before January 10, 
1916, draws interest from January 1, 1916. 


ALEX. P. W. KINNAN, President 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer 
FRANK F, HAZARD, Secretary 














THE SOUTH BROOKLYN SAVINGS 
INSTITUTION 
160 and 162 Atlantic Ave., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To 
Interest at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum will be credited to depositors for the six 
months ending December 31, 1915, on all accounts 
entitled thereto from $5.00 to $3,000, payable on 
or after January 15, 1916. 
Deposits made on or before January 10, 1916, 
will draw interest from January 1, 1916. 
WILLIAM J. COOMBS, ‘President. 
CLARENCE 8S. DUNNING, Treasurer. 


Otis Elevator Company 


26th St. and 11th Ave., N. Y. City 
Dec. 22, 1915. 
The quarterly dividend of $1.50 per share on 
the Preferred Stock, and $1.25 per share on 
the Common Stock of the Company will be paid 
Jan. 15, 1916, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Dec. 31, 1915. Checks will 


be mailed. 
W. G. McCUNE, Treasurer. 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

A quarterly dividend of 1%% on the PRE- 
FERRED stock of this Company will be paid 
Jan. 15, 1916, 

A dividend of 14%4% on the COMMON stock 
of this Company for the quarter ending Dec. 31, 
1915, will be paid Jan. 31, 10916, 

Both dividends are payable to stockholders of 
record as of Dec. 31, 1915. 


H. D. SHUTE, Treasurer. 
New York, Dec. 22, 1915. 


THE IMPORTERS’ & Pf 
BANK OF NEW YOR 
New York, cas 21, 1915. 
A dividend of Twelve Per Cent., free of tax, 
has today been declared by this bank, payable on 
the third day of January next. The transfer 
books will remain closed till that date. 


H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW. YORK 

December 21, 1915. 
The Board of Directors have thig day declared 
a semi-annual dividend of three’ per cent., free 
o€ tax, payable on and after January 1, 1916, to 
Stockholders of sores at the close of business 

December 24, 1915. . E. ANDRUSS, Cashier. 


The Franklin Savings Bank 
Corner 8th Avenue and 42d Street 

110th consecutive semi-annual dividend has been de- 

clared at the rate of three and one-half per cent. per 

annum on all sums entitled thereto from $5 to $3,000, 

payable on and after January 17, 1916. Deposits made 


on or before the tenth of January will draw interest from 
the first. 











NATIONAL 














A ue deposits . e oy 856,431.00 
Surplus, market values. . 1,937,998.98 
WILLIAM G. CONKLIN, President 

J. EDGAR LEAYCRAFT, Treasurer 

H. W. NORDELL, Secretary 














ELECTION NOTICES 


THE IMPORTERS’ & TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 21, 1915. 


The annual election for directors of this bank 
will be held at its 





banking rooms, corner of 
Broadway and Murray street, Tuesday, January 
11, 1916. The poll will be open from 12 M. to 1 
Pp. m, H. 


H. POWELL, Cashier. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 





December 7, 1915 
The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of this 
Bank for the election of Directors for the ensuing 
year will be held at the Banking House, 257 
Broadway, on Tue sday, January 11, 
the hours of 12 M. and 12.30 p. m. 


F. E. ANDRUSS, Oashier. 


1916, between 

















The actual selection of lighting fix- 
tures is a matter which may well be 
left to the architect who has planned 
the lighting system of the house, since 
the fixtures largely affect the method 
of distributing the light as well as the 
decoration of the rooms. 

The character of the wall coverings 
has much to do with the selection. 
Dark colors and such fabrics as velvet 
require vastly more illumination than 
wood painted white, cream or gray, or 
hangings which reflect rather than ab- 
sorb the light. The hight of the ceil- 
ings must be considered, too. 

Chandeliers, when they may be ap- 
propriately used in large or somewhat 
formal rooms, are extremely decorative. 
For the ordinary hcme, ,jhowever, wall 
lights or reading Iamps are usually in 
better taste. Should it be necessary to 
light a room from the top and yet avoid 
the use of a chandelier there are various 
forms of lighting which keep the bulbs 
close to the ceiling. 

The most satisfying fixtures are 
those which are based upon antique mo- 
tifs, but developed by the skill of pres- 
ent day designers. Our American homes 
are being built, to a great extent, in 
what is popularly known as the Colo- 
nial style, which is, of course, our 
American adaptation of the Georgian 
style in England. The designers of this 
picturesque period were particularly 
fortunate in the fashioning of their 
lighting fixtures and their beautiful de- 
signs are available for use today. 

Especially successful are their wall 
lights, often designed as sconces and 
holding electric candles, or sometimes 
having the light bulb concealed by a 
cut glass shade hung about with glass 
prisms or pendants. To highten the 
decorative effect of these candle lights 
the tips of the candles may be cleverly 
concealed beneath tiny shades made 
in a great variety of forms and 
fabrics. 

The “Craftsman” and “Mission” 
styles, while frequently misused, are 
both appropriate and beautiful in their 
proper place. For use in such surround- 
ings there are attractive and highly 
distinctive fixtures of wrought copper, 
bronze, brass or iron. 

For dining rooms there is hardly 
anything more serviceable than a broad 
domed shade of metal, glass, or porce- 
lain hung directly over the dining table. 
It casts the light upon the table, where 
it belongs, instead of in the eyes of 
those there assembled. 

Just at present the system of illu- 
mination known as “indirect lighting” 
is having increasing popularity. The 
fixtures consist of inverted metal, glass 
or alabaster bowls hung from the ceil- 
ing by several chains. Within the bowls 
are placed groups of lighting bulbs 
casting their light upward, where it 
is reflected by the ceiling, usually white, 
and diffused about the room. 
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Yes, Madam, that is 
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My Facial Beauty 
Exercises 


will make you look many 
years younger. 


Won't you let me tell 
you how you can remove 
wrinkles and restore the 
fresh complexion and con- 
tour of girlhood as thou- 
sands of others have done. 


Write today for my new 
FREB booklet. If you 
will tell me what improve- 
ments you would like, I 
can write you more help- 
fully. 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite Y-1, Garland Building, 





CHICAGO 


The first Woman to teach Scientific Facial Exercise. 























WHEN IT’S COLD AT CHAUTAUQUA 


BY E. H. BLICHFELDT 





HAT Chautauqua, 

New York, can do in 

January or Febru- 
ary can be done by any one 
of a hundred little commun- 
ities in the zero belt. It is 
only during July and Au- 
gust tht Chautauqua has 
unique advantages for a 
scheme of outdoor enjoy- 
ment and indoor entertain- 
ment and instruction. Dur- 
ing the winter it may boast 
only such favoring condi- 
tions as are found else- 
where. Population shrinks 








will. This has been so ap- 
parent that probably no- 
body will overlook or for- 
get it. It is the carnival 
spirit that deserves empha- 
sis as creative of all that 
rescued Chautauqua from 
monotony for ten days in 
February, and seems to 
have unified its elements in 
a new way. 

An inventory of the 
products of the enterprise 
would be made up first of 
intangible things, tho they 
are sure to bring tangible 








to a minimum of about 500 

before Christmas. Diversi- ; 

ties of interest akin to those of “town 
and gown” naturally exist among insti- 
tution employees, cottages and more or 
less permanent residents. There is a 
union church, a consolidated township 
high school, and the usual quota of 
local societies, Chautauqua Circle, 
W. C. T. U., fire department, Young 
People’s Society and the like. But the 
birth of a new community spirit, which 
many a small town craves, yet some- 
how fails to obtain, began here with 
a winter week of indoor lectures and 
entertainments, plus provision for out- 
door coasting and skating. It was a 
voluntary home application of the 
Chautauqua idea to winter small-town 
conditions. It began timidly with a 
question on somebody’s part as to 
whether an indoor winter program of 
lectures and entertainments on a very 
modest scale, accompanied by some 
livelier activities for those whose blood 
runs warm within, would be given 
support. It “caught on” so imper- 
ceptibly but grippingly that about $400 
was subscribed for tickets at $1.50 to 
assure another carnival the next win- 
ter. 

Again in 1915 the program and the 
sports were inaugurated. Money was 
spent out of the fund to scrape and 
flood a skating rink on the green in 
the center of the town. This rink was 


THE TOWN ON THE COAST 


lighted by a big electric bulb over the 
middle and at the corners by two quite 
marvelous towers of ice with electric 
bulbs encased within. Volunteer labor 
supplemented the little expenditure 
for this innovation. Lecture fees were, 
of course, paid; but the ticket sellers 
and ushers gave their time. The Insti- 
tution, whose offices are at Chautauqua 
thruout the year, regarded it not as a 
philanthropy but as a good piece of 
business to give every employee three 
hours during the week and encourage 
its officers to give their services as fully 
as possible, on the platform or on the 
snow scraper. The people, not by com- 
panies or cliques, but as individuals, 
gathered to help the various efforts, 
here in force, there a little weakly, but 
on: the whole with increasing unanim- 
ity, and before many days everybody 
knew that something had happened to 
the town. The thing that had happened 
was good, and there was no longer any 
vagueness about the idea of its merit 
of continuance. The Chautauqua an- 
nual carnival would seem to be estab- 
lished if everybody is discreet enough 
to remember that it isn’t his affair or 
the affair of his group, or the affair of 
any other group of whom his might be 
mildly jealous. It is everybody’s af- 
fair and is possible only as everybody 
claims part in it, and lends it his good 


consequences after them. 
Men and women fifty years 
of age, who had not skated in years, 
brought out their wooden-bodied, hand- 
forged skates of the model of 1879 
and zigzagged over the ice, exchanging 
partners. Reserved or shy grownups 
who had been suspected of being a lit- 
tle crusty became pals with the neigh- 
bors’ children. Glove fingered gentlemen 
heaved on a five-man snowshovel. Half- 
grown barbarians of both sexes found 
legitimate vent for their energies. 
Overnice young ladies fell down and 
lost their precious airs without any 
damage to proper reserve. Boys of eight- 
een discovered that lectures need not 
be a deadly affliction if the lecturer is a 
normal member of the human race and 
if the fellow on the bench is sportsman 
enough to reciprocate the good fellow- 
ship that older folk have shown him 
out on the ice. In short, the greatest 
accomplishment of the affair was in 
making better friends of those who 
thought they had nothing in common, 
who will still differ very much in their 
daily interests, but who have discov- 
ered unsuspected fine qualities in each 
other and learned that they can: unite 
in enthusiasm for what benefits all. 
It has been demonstrated that some 
counterpart of the Chautauqua week 
may become a local institution in a 
thousand villages of America. 
Chautauqua, New. York 
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Germany’s peace terms are evidently put 
forth for domestic consumption.—New 
York World. 


“Do you blay chess?’ 
“Chess? 

“Chess.” 
“Chess.”—Sun Dial. 


“Ladies—30 pounds washed and dried, 
$1; excess, 4 cents per pound. Denver Wet 
Wash. Phone Gallup 1234.”—Rocky Moun- 
tain News. 





Visitor—“Do you give your dog any 
exercize ?” 

Owner—“Yes, he goes for a tramp every 
day.”—Burr. 


One way to obtain an adequate navy 
would be to establish Government ship- 
yards in every Congressional district.— 
St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


First Officer—I hear Bangs is taking 
life easy nowadays. 

Second Officer—I should say he is; he’s 
running a rapid fire gun.—Yale Record. 


G. B. Shaw says that the Allies must 
not crush Germany. Latest advices from 
the front indicate that the Allies are tak- 
ing his suggestion very seriously.—Macon 
Evening News. ” 


Ted—Last night,-a mouse jumped out 
of my stove, and altho I had a gun in my 
hand I didn’t shoot it. 

Ned—Why didn’t you shoot it? 

Ted—Well, you see, it was out of my 
range.—Pelican. 


“Germany has such immense stores of 
copper ‘as to suffice for years to come,” said 
the Chancellor in the Reichstag, and the 
cheers that greeted this statement. almost 
drowned the sound of the workmen’s ham- 
mers stripping off the copper roof.—Wall 
Street Journal. 


Kind Old Lady—I’m sure you won’t 
mind my asking you, but are you a relative 
of Captain Jones of Mudford? 

The Officer—Madam, I am Captain 
Jones of Mudford. 

Kind Old Lady—aAh, then that accounts 
for the extraordinary resemblance !—Lon- 
don Opinion. 


“a nage your constituents appreciate the 
your patriotic services,” said the 
prominent citizen. 

“I don’t know that I care to make it a 
question of actual value,” replied Senator 
Sorghum. “The market for patriotic serv- 
~ is terribly fluctuating.”—Washington 

tar. 


REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Emperor YUAN SHrn-Kar—My heart is 
full of love for the people. 

Gen. JorrrE—The French Army will 
never crack. 


Joun Hays HammondD—The Republican 
Party is reunited. 

BLIss 
than Connecticut. 


WooprRow Witson—After all the most 
vitalizing thing in life is Christianity. 

CONGRESSMAN “CYCLONE” Davis—I 
haven’t worn a collar in twenty years. 

ELLA WHEELER WiLcox—On a few oc- 
casions I have received messages from the 
beyond. 

Pror. CHARLES McCartHy—The day of 
the “hoo-hoo” and “eat-’em-alive” freak is 
passing. 

Rev. Cuar_tes B. Mrrcnuertir—About the 
meanest skunk on the footstool is the 
snobbish minister. 

WrttiAM ALLEN Wuite—Kansas is the 
sole legatee and custodian of the New Eng- 
land conscience. 

SENATOR ZTOWNSEND—True democracy 
demands that wheelbarrows be taxed, if 
automobiles are to be 


INEZ MILHOLLAND BorssevAIN—Cer- 
tainly women should have the right to 
propose. I did it myself. 

SecrETARY LANE—The Bureau of Edu- 
cation should either be abolished or put 
to serious high purpose. 

Senator J. Hamitton LeEwis—The Re- 
publican masters are bent on picking an- 
other Mark Hanna for 1916. 

Dr. Hetnz. Botnorr—If necessary we 
must kill hundreds of thousands of prison- 
ers who are consuming our food. 

Eiravu Root—If the nomination were 
offered to me, I should feel it my duty to 
accept it, even if it should kill me. 

Mrs. Henry Forp—I’d rather give up 
my own life than send my son into battle 
to seek the life of another mother’s boy. 

Rosert E, PEARY—The 40th parallel of 
North Latitude is the most fateful and 
suggestive line upon the earth’s surface. 

Sir Frederick Treves, M.D.—As soon 
as King George’s health is entirely re- 
stored he will resume total abstinence. 

ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL—I can imag- 
ine men with coils of wire about their 
heads and communicating thought by in- 
duction. 

Mary Pickrorp—Today I had fifteen 
letters asking me if my hair is naturally 
curly. Just to be saucy, I won’t answer 
one of them. 

BourKE CockrAN—Roman Catholic 
schools are the real non-sectarian schools, 
while the so-called publi¢ school system 
based on. agnosticism is sectarian. 

Sm WItLtiAM OsLER—In time our civ- 
ilization is but a thin fringe like the layer 
of living polyps on the coral reef, capping 
the dead generations on which it rests. 

PrereR FINLEY DuNNE—“Is th’ Prisi-' 
dent a good goluf player, d’ye knaw, at, 
all?” asked Mr. Hennessy. “As a goluf 
player he cud give Lincoln a sthroke a 
hole,” said Mr. Dooley. 

HELEN KELLER—Let us start a world- 
encircling revolt which shall make a junk 
heap out of civilization, of Kaisers and 
Kings and all the things that make of man 
a brute and of God a monster. 

PUBLISHER ERMAN J. Riw~Gway—We 
covenant with you, and solemnly, to edit 
without malice, without self-interest, not 
even for your self-interest, but for the good 
of all, as God, the Father, gives us to see 
what is good for all. 


H. J. CarLanan—I always carried a 
supply of dead cockroaches with me. When 
I had finished eating I would throw one 
on the plate. Then I would call the res- 
taurant proprietor, point disgustedly at it, 
and walk indignantly from the place with- 
out settling the bill. It never failed. 
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